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I.—PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE: 1789—1864. 


THE churches which began to rise from their ruins, and 
which visibly increased in number after the edict of tole- 
ration in 1787 and the Revolution in 1789, were again 
destroyed by the Reign of Terror in 1793, when the frivo- 
lous, licentious and sanguinary worship of the Goddess of 
Reason was paramount. To the saturnalia of Catholicism 
succeeded the avenging saturnalia of Philosophy ; nothing 
remained but a sovereign disgust for religions which agreed 
only in shedding blood. The religious sentiment seemed 
to have disappeared for ever from human nature, and con- 
science was stifled by proscriptions and penalties. As 
early as 1790, when the priests and monks learned that 
the property of the clergy was about to be sold, blood flowed 
for four days at Nimes: it was impossible to refrain from 
making Protestants atone for the spoliation of churches and 
convents. In 1793, the ministers were compelled to suspend 
all their functions on pain of death, while many perished 
on the scaffold. A great number of priests also suffered ; 
others owed their safety to Protestants. But the horrible 
storm of popular vengeance only lasted for a moment, while 
the no less cruel despotism of priests and kings had con- 
tinued for centuries. 

On the 21st of February, 1795, a decree appeared which 
authorized the free exercise of worship, but left its mainte- 
nance to the charge of the faithful, forbidding at the same 
time the celebration of any ceremony on the public high- 
ways. Would that the matter had stopped here! The 
best article in regard to worship in any national constitu- 
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tion will always be a blank page: whatever form of religion 
deserves to live will live, whatever deserves to die will die. 
When the First Consul signed the concordat of the Catholic 
Church in 1801, he refused to recognize the Catholic Church 
as the religion of the State, or even as the dominant reli- 
gion. The Protestant ministers, less privileged or more 
fortunate than the priests, had a narrow escape of not being 
salaried by the State; while the latter in return almost 
missed the opportunity of obtaining a share in their nomi- 
nation, and of interfering with the internal affairs of Pro- 
testantism. But Napoleon, who looked upon religion only 
as a political instrument, refused to sign the decree which 
was presented to him, and which left Protestantism free 
from all State connection. He saw that he could not have 
the upper hand in a church whose ministers did not depend 
upon him for their salaries. In the mean time the supply 
of ministers became more and more insufficient, especially 
after the dispersion of the students of Lausanne. 

By accepting the concordat contained in the law of the 
18th Germinal, year X. (7th April, 1802), our Synodical 
Church decapitated itself and abdicated its autonomy. We 
cannot help asking ourselves whether the insufficient salary 
accorded to the pastors,* and the assistance given in the 
erection of a certain number of churches, was worth such a 
sacrifice? If we cast no stone at the National Synod of 
Montpellier, which in 1598 first accepted the royal subsidy, 
we are still less inclined to reproach the Church of 1802, 
which, dispersed and reduced almost to nothing, received 
the concordat as a benefit, without perceiving that it was 
also a chain. Articles 4, 5 and 6 of this law declare that 
“no doctrinal or dogmatic decision, no formulary under the 
title of a confession, or under any other title, shall be pub- 
lished or become the subject of instruction until the Go- 
vernment has authorized its publication and promulgation. 
No change in discipline shall take place without the same 
authorization. The Council of State shall be made ac- 
quainted with all the undertakings of ministers, and with 





* Our Chureh ought to be ashamed of offering 1500 francs (£60 a-year) to 
the father of a family, whose preliminary studies have lasted nearly a dozen 
years and often consumed the whole of his pecuniary resources, If it is not 
desirable that the clergy should be rich, it is undesirable that they should live 
in indigence, 
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whatever dissensions may arise among them.” The Minister 
of Public Worship nominates professors and confirms the 
appointment or deprivation of pastors, after having exa- 
mined the consistorial deliberations and votes. The con- 
sistories are only a kind of financial oligarchy chosen from 
the largest contributors to the funds of the Church. The pre- 
sidency of the consistories appertains to the oldest pastor, and 
not, as formerly, to each pastor in his turn. Here is a pri- 
macy, a beginning of the episcopacy which had been formally 
condemned by the discipline.* The local consistories have 
no longer any authority of their own; the consistorial church, 
which must number six thousand souls, is everything. In 
place of the provincial synods, whose limits were fixed by 
the National Synod, the law of Germinal (1802) instituted 
arrondissement synods formed of five consistorial churches. 
These synods cannot have more than ten members, nor sit 
for longer than six days. They can be held only in presence 
of a prefect or sub-prefect, and with a written permission 
from Government, which must be informed beforehand of 
the subject of deliberation. All their decisions must be 
submitted to the approval of the authorities. Such is our 
liberty! It is little better than a mockery. Though the 
applications for such permission have been numerous, they 
have always been refused: only one arrondissement synod 
has met since 1802, namely, that of La Dréme in 1850. 
In short, the mistrust and despotism of the law are com- 
pletely revealed in the silence which it preserves respecting 
the National Synod,—“a silence which,” as M. de Félice 
has well observed, “is equivalent to its entire suppression.”+ 

Such, however, was the reduced state of the Reformed 
Church, that it applauded this concordat as an immense 
benefit. Seven-and-twenty presidents of consistories eagerly 
assembled at the coronation of Napoleon to express their 
gratitude. They obtained from him this eloquent answer, 
which, however, in no way lessened the bondage of the 
Church: “My intention and fixed will are to maintain 
liberty of worship. The empire of law ends where the 





* At the Restoration, a Minister of Public Worship went so far as to say, 
‘Tt is necessary that the Minister should be able to place at the head of a 
consistory whatever pastor he chooses.” —E, de Pressense’s L’église et la Revo- 
lution Frangaise de 1789 @ 1802. Paris, 1864. 

+ Hist. des Prot., 577. 
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undefined empire of conscience begins ; neither law nor 
prince avail anything against that liberty,”"—except, let us 
add, when they suppress the enjoyment of it. “The reli- 
gions recognized by the law of the 18th Germinal,” S. 
Vincent has observed, “cease to exist by themselves and 
for themselves. They are a part of the government; they 
are matter of administration. Their proceedings are regu- 
lated by the law; their discipline is sanctioned by it. A 
new element of unknown force enters into their external 
manifestation. In short, henceforth they can secure peace 
only by inaction and the absence of change..... Between 
the Reformed religion of to-day and that of the past there 
is all the difference which exists between a free and inde- 
pendent faith and one fixed and governed from without by 
purely administrative means, as a thing and not as a senti- 
ment.”* “All these measures,” the same author remarks, 
“take it for granted that Protestantism is finished and fixed 
in its minutest details. But religion is a life ; it is a move- 
ment, an activity of the soul.”+ It was not long before 
the concordat was seen to be a very serious matter. A 
decree of 1806 declares, “A discourse shall be preached by 
a minister of religion in all the churches and temples on 
the glory of the French arms, and upon the extent of the 
duty imposed upon every citizen to consecrate his life to 
his prince and country.” We have in our possession a col- 
lection of these flat and empty harangues from the pen of a 
minister at Nantes, of whom Protestantism can certainly 
make no boast. 

The Emperor, however, kept his word ; during his reign 
(1804—1814) the Protestants were not molested. At the 
same time he allowed them neither the right of association, 
nor journals, nor controversies, nor proselytism. Every 
religious manifestation was strictly forbidden; there was 
security, but no liberty. The churches gathered strength 
but slowly. In 1807 there were only two hundred pastors, 
and the parishes of some stretched over whole departments.} 
The seminary at Lausanne was transferred to Geneva ; but 





* Vues sur le Protestantisme, I. 159. + Ibid., I. 169. 

t At the present time there are in France 567 Reformed ministers, with 
82 assistant ministers ; 261 Lutheran ministers, with 36 assistants; 94 Inde- 
pendent ministers; and in Algeria 15 ministers belonging to the various 
denominations ; making a total of 1055. 
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one academy proving insufficient, the Emperor established 
a second at Montauban in 1808. But the churches were 
dead, and men’s souls empty. “-Preachers preached and 
the people listened ; the consistories assembled and the 
forms of worship were observed ; but beyond this, no one 
either occupied himself with or cared for such matters. 
With all, religion was an affair outside of life.”* All things 
in history are bound together: the fanatical excesses of the 
17th century produce the terrible irreligious reaction of the 
18th: the bloody anarchy of 1793 leads up to the despotism 
of the sword and the grand military era of the 19th cen- 
tury. Here may be discerned the cause of the enfeebled 
moral and spiritual life of the first empire. 

The return of the Bourbons to power (Louis the Eigh- 
teenth, 1814—1824, Charles the Tenth, 1824—1830) was 
signalized by the re-establishment of the State religion, 
which led as a necessary and easily foreseen consequence 
to troubles in the South. In spite of the article in the 
charter which declared that “all shall have an equal liberty 
in the profession of their religion, and shall receive the 
same protection for their worship,” the clergy of the South, 
always faithful to the principle of persecution, or, which is 
the same thing, to the Catholic principle, got up addresses 
everywhere to the end that there should be only one religion 
in France. The Protestants were attacked from the pulpit 
with the utmost violence, until what is known as the white 
terror broke out (17th July, 1815). Pillage, incendiary 
fires and massacres occurred at Nimes, at Uzés, at Mon- 
tauban and in Alsace. In November 1815, the churches 
at Nimes were closed. By an order of the Duc d’Angou- 
léme, who had come for the purpose of restoring peace, one 
of them was re-opened, but it was besieged by a horde of 
assassins. General Lagarde, who with some of his officers 
determined to resist this attack, was shot through the heart. 
Such was the influence of the clergy, that the murderer 
escaped. It was not till after an interval of six months 
that worship could be re-established at Nimes. A disposi- 
tion was soon manifested again to force the Protestants to 
decorate their houses on the passing of processions, as if the 
days of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth had 


* $. Vincent, Vues sur le Protestantisme, I. 169. 
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suddenly returned.* An order was issued in 1818 by the 
sub-prefect of Barre for this purpose, but the consistory of 
the same place forbade. the Protestants to submit to it. 
Paul Roman, of Lourmarin, having been condemned for 
refusing to obey the sub-prefect, obtained, on appeal, the 
reversal of his sentence by help of M. Odillon Barrot, an 
eloquent advocate, who has on all occasions shewed him- 
self a liberal Catholic. The Government, defeated in the 
courts, was compelled to renounce its unconstitutional de- 
mands. It continued, however, to oppose insuperable ob- 
stacles in the way of Protestant proselytism, while it threw 
open the door to similar efforts on the part of the Catholics. 
The itinerant missions of the 17th century were revived, 
and three pastors received pensions as a reward of apostasy. 
Notwithstanding its hostility, sometimes open, sometimes 
concealed, the Restoration was nevertheless unable to crush 
the reviving life of the Reformed churches. New churches 
were built, fresh places created, and religious societies,— 
the Protestant Bible Society in 1818, the Religious Tract 
Society in 1821, the Missionary Society in 1822, and the 
Society for the Encouragement of Primary Instruction in 
1829,—destined to renew the zeal of the churches and to 
extend their influence, were either tolerated or authorized. 
We must add, that the progressive increase of the churches 
was more rapid under Charles X. than under Louis XVIII. 
The Protestantism of this period has no literature of its 
own. English works were translated, and the works of 
Nardin, Saurin, A. Court, Mornay, Du Moulin, Claude and 
Drelincourt, were reprinted. It does, however, count some 
writers of merit, as Samuel Vincent, Fontandés, Charles 
Coquerel, Stapfer and Staél,+ and such apostles as Neff in 
the Upper Alps, Oberlin in the Ban de la Roche, Née and 
Colani in the North of France. In 1829, it would have 
been necessary to double the number of pastors to satisfy 
the ever-increasing needs of the awakened churches. The 





* Literary France in the 19th century is no longer an accomplice of intole- 
rance, as was the case under Louis the Fourteenth. Whenever the clergy push 
their exclusive pretensions too far, they always find themselves confronted by 
their most eloquent and implacable enemy, Voltaire. It is calculated that 
from 1817 to 1824, 1,598,000 volumes of his works were sold, as well as 
495,000 copies of Rousseau.—Arséne Houssaye, Le roi Voltaire. 

+ Baron de Staél was one of the devoted and most active friends in France 
of the abolition of the slave-trade. 
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Protestants, having to contend at the close of the reign of 
Charles the Tenth with multiplied annoyances and with 
exclusiveness of every kind, welcomed with joy the Revo- 
lution of 1830, which expelled the Bourbons and raised to 
the throne a prince of a more tolerant family. 

The article respecting the State religion in the old charter 
was replaced in the new one by the following: “Catho- 
licism is the religion of the majority of Frenchmen,’—a 
trifling declaration, in which we see the manifestation of 
what was left of the spirit of sacerdotalism, and which 
shews how hard it is for men to get out of the mire when 
they once get into it. The question which gave rise to the 
greatest amount of discussion under the new reign (1830— 
1848) was, whether a simple declaration was sufficient for 
the opening of a new place of worship, or whether it was 
necessary to obtain an authorization. From this it is obvi- 
ous that, in spite of every hindrance, Protestantism was 
continuing its upward movement. It was unable, however, 
to obtain from the Government of Louis Philippe a larger 
interpretation of the organic articles. Trials in reference 
to religious matters increased, and the Chamber of Deputies 
gave a liberal support to the demands of the Reformed 
churches. But even then religious liberty was far from 
being practised in its full extent. 

When the new monarchy, at whose helm stood a Protes- 
tant Prime Minister, foundered, and the Revolution of 1848 
broke out, it was thought for a moment that the separation 
of Church and State, which had been demanded by Lamar- 
tine as well as by Lamennais, by Samuel Vincent as well 
as by Vinet, was about to be effected. But nothing of the 
kind happened. The Synod which met at Paris in 1848 con- 
fined itself to the preparation of a new project of organic law, 
and formally pronounced against separation.* It requested 
that the lay members of consistories should be appointed 
by universal suffrage, but committed the unpardonable mis- 
take of requiring a doctrinal qualification for the suffrage, 
namely, “that the Bible should be recognized as the Word 
of God and the sole rule of faith.” We have called this “an 
unpardonable mistake,” and perhaps this is too little to say 





* Only two of its members declared that they left the Reformed Church to 
found a free church. 
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of it ; for from the year 1559 the Reformed Church of France 
has invariably been a multitudinist Church, of which a man 
becomes a member by birth, and not an individualist Church, 
which he joins by his own free choice. Under the influence 
of a jealous orthodoxy, the Synod then infringed upon one 
of the constituent principles of the Church—it sought to 
change its character. At the same time it demanded the 
re-establishment of the national and provincial synods. We 
shall see presently how far its requests were granted. 

The decree of March 26, 1852, restored to the parishes 
all the importance of which they had been deprived by the 
law of Germinal. The presidency of the consistories again 
became elective, at intervals of three years. The presbyteral 
councils have the right of presenting to their consistory a 
list of three candidates for every office in the ministry that 
requires filling up. By virtue of the same decree, the pres- 
byteral councillors are elected by universal suffrage. <A 
person becomes an elector at the age of thirty, after a two 
years’ residence in the parish, and upon making the declara- 
tion, which has no dogmatic meaning, “that he participates 
in the exercises and the responsibilities of worship.” We 
find it impossible to understand why every citizen, who poli- 
tically becomes an elector at twenty-one, should have to 
wait nine years longer before he can take part in ecclesias- 
tical elections. In short, the decree confirms the law of 
Germinal in all points on which it does not contradict it. 
It preserves, moreover, an absolute silence respecting the 
National Synod, for which it may perhaps be said to attempt 
to substitute a new institution, namely, the Central Council, 
the functions of which are purely consultative, and which 
is the representative of Protestant interests with the Govern- 
ment. Itis impossible not to be astonished that the churches 
should have accepted this institution, for which they never 
asked, and which seems destined to take the place of the 
synods, which they have so incessantly demanded. Besides, 
to make the matter worse, it is not the churches which 
nominate the Central Council. The decree declares that 
this body “is composed for the first time of Protestant nota- 
bles, appointed by the Government, and of the two senior 
ministers of Paris.” The words, for the first time, created the 
hope that afterwards elections might take place, and give 
to the Central Council an importance such as the churches 
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have not hitherto been able to ascribe to it. Time has 
shewn the delusiveness of this hope. 

Our actual organization, then, is at once very simple and 
very incomplete. The members of the presbyteral council 
of each parish are elected by universal suffrage ; each pres- 
byteral council is represented in the consistory by a minister 
and two laymen ; the consistory appoints pastors and deter- 
mines internal questions of administration, subject to the 
approval of the Minister of Public Worship. This is the 
whole of our organization.* On occasion, every consistory 
has it in its power to become a little pope. The president, 
who is almost always re-elected, may assume episcopal 
airs, may neglect his duties, may even disregard the con- 





* The French churches of the Confession of Augsburg comprehend Alsace, 
the county of Montbéliard, Franche-Comté and the German community of 
Paris. Montbéliard became part of France in 1792, Franche-Comté in 1674, 
and Alsace in 1648. These churches, much less persecuted than ours, have a 
history of their own ; we can only speak here of their actual organization. The 
general arrangements of the Decree of 1852 apply alike to both communions, 
The presbyteral councils and the consistories of the two churches are consti- 
tuted in the same way ; but while in the Reformed Church the consistories have 
no superiors but the Central Council, which has practically no authority, the 
Lutheran Church has retained all its ancient organization, namely, inspector- 
ships, an upper consistory and a directory, which constitute a complete system 
of episcopal government. Above the consistories are the inspectorships. A 
pastor and two laymen inspect all the churches in their jurisdiction. It is 
through the medium of the ecclesiastical inspector that the consistories address 
the upper consistory or the directory. ‘‘The upper consistory is composed 
—Ilst, of two lay deputies ; 2nd, of all the ecclesiastical inspectors ; 3rd, of a 
Professor of the seminary of Strasburg ; 4th, of the President of the directory, 
who is by right President of the upper consistory, and of a lay member of the 
directory nominated by Government” (Decree of 1852). The upper consistory 
meets at least once a year. It exercises nearly all the functions of a national 
synod, and is the supreme authority. Lastly, there is the administrative power 
or directory, composed of a lay president and of an ecclesiastic inspector nomi- 
nated by Government, as well as of two deputies named by the upper consis- 
tory. Subject to the sanction of Government, the directory appoints, recalls 
and deprives pastors, nominates assistant ministers, proposes almoners, arranges 
all changes of benefices, chooses the professors of the gymnasium of Strasburg, 
as well as those of the Protestant seminary. It is almost identical with the 
administrative system of Catholicism. The pastors and the congregations have 
no right to choose for themselves ; the former have to accept such churches, | 
the latter such ministers, as are assigned to them. Under such circumstances 
the independence of pastors is at its lowest ebb. What we shall have to say of 
present theological questions applies to the two churches. The new theology 
reckons adherents in both. Our orthodox are the equivalent of the old 
Lutherans, who see no safety except in the use of the old books, the old 
formularies, the cld hymns, and many of whom set Luther above the Bible, 
Jesus Christ, and common sense. 
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sistorial decisions, may lead his colleagues a miserable life, 
and yet under the present system there is no remedy. 
Apart from this intrusion of the State into the govern- 
ment of the Church, which has become purely and simply 
an administrative department, our national churches have 
no reason to complain of the Empire. Still, the influence of 
the ultramontane clergy, which increases every year, always 
results in annoyance wherever the prefects or sub-prefects are 
unable energetically to resist the encroachments of an intole- 
rance which constitutes the very foundation of Catholicism. 
It is no unusual thing to see the very precise law which 
entrusts the police of the cemeteries to the mayors, violated 
by the interference of the priests, forbidding Protestants to 
enter the enclosure, or compelling them to bury in the corner 
set apart for suicides. The yoke of clericalism is still 
keenly felt on the Boards of Charity (Bureaux de Bienfais- 
ance), in the Academic Councils, and even in the Ministry 
of Public Instruction. Few Protestants attend the courses 
of lectures at the superior normal school, because the chairs 
of philosophy—nay, even of history—are closed to them in 
the Lyceums, in the College of France and in the Sorbonne. 
In short, toleration is never found in Catholicism except 
when it is united with indifference, and then it is another 
than the good and true toleration which respects conscience 
out of regard to the truth and to the dignity of human nature. 
With respect to the Independent churches, they had at 
the outset much to suffer in the interdiction of their reli- 
gious assemblies (which, considered as political meetings, 
fell under Article 291 of the Penal Code), in the closing of 
their churches and schools, and in prosecutions which re- 
sulted in fine and imprisonment. But in these matters pro- 
gress has been made during the last few years. And if the 
different sections of our Protestantism were willing to come 
to a mutual understanding, to live in peace and to unite all 
their forces against Catholicism, their common enemy and 
the enemy of modern society,—if they would only all pursue 
their true and noble object, the triumph of evangelical prin- 
ciples, of spiritual religion, of liberty, of brotherhood,—what 
might not be the success of the Reformation in France! 
But, instead of that, all shades of opinion repulse the ever- 
extended hand, the ever-open heart, of the Liberals. To 
them they prefer (and loudly proclaiin their preference) 
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Catholicism, “whose only fault is to have added to Chris- 
tianity.” 

Everywhere Protestantism continues to raise and to deve- 
lop itself.. It constructs churches and schools, founds cha- 
ritable associations, societies for the diffusion of the gospel, 
for education, for mutual help, institutes libraries for the 
people ;* and all this, although it is far from numbering as 
many adherents as it did at the Revocation ; while it is well 
known how greatly the number of Protestants had dimi- 
nished in 1685 from what it was in 1598, and again in 1598 
from what it was at the commencement of the religious 
wars. At the present time, Protestantism only reckons about 
1,500,000 followers ; nevertheless, it performs a great work 
in France, and every year will perform it more completely. 
The movement of Christian ideas, in a circle which unfor- 
tunately is only too restricted, but which is daily enlarged, 
proceeds from and is under the direction of Protestantism. 
It is Protestantism which, in the midst of an indifferent and 
sceptical people, displays the firmest faith in principles and 
in morality ; which affords to a nation that knows no me- 
dium between bigotry and materialism, an example of large 
and enlightened piety; which, uniting independence of 
thought with scrupulous obedience to religious convictions 
and duties, points out a work to the many timorous and 
dependent souls who are repelled by Catholicism and yet 
have not the courage to leave it. It is Protestantism, in 
fine, which, in regard to France, has always realized more 
or less completely the saying which Christ addressed to his 
disciples, “ Ye are the salt of the earth; ... ye are the light 
of the world.” 

We are struck with amazement when we contemplate the 
ruin in which the Reformed Church lay at the beginning 
of the 19th century. Everything appears to be destroyed, 
perhaps even more completely than on the morrow of the 
Revocation. The inner life is so feeble as to seem dried up 
in the hearts of both the people and the pastors. The Chris- 
tianity of the 17th century, that rationalistic yet irrational 





* Ed. Borel, in his work (Paris, 1864), La Statistique des associations Pro- 
testantes religieuses et charitables de France, enumerates 220 different objects 
for which French Protestantism contributes two millions (frances) a-year, which 
is one franc and thirty-three centimes for each of the 1,500,000 Protestants of 
France. 
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system of doctrine, has fallen under the lash of ridicule ; it 
is no longer spoken of but as a superstition at best only fit 
for fanatics ; and no one discriminates between the cause of 
orthodoxy and the cause of the gospel. The wreck of religion 
appears complete ; nothing remains but the shell of empty 
forms and external ceremonies. The sacred fire has become 
extinct in men’s souls. Religion seems to be for ever banished 
from the conscience ; it is only a puerile pomp wherewith 
to surround the sterile victories of the great captain who 
leads France on to ruin. “Man was debased, and morality 
annihilated ;.... the people themselves had become mate- 
rialist.” * 

The disaster indeed was great, and yet only the errors of 
the past had been destroyed. The gospel was about to issue 
from the ruins as the sun re-appears after a stormy night 
which seemed as though it would never end. The extent 
of the evil has been stated by one of the men who most 
effectually contributed to its cure. Samuel Vincent, min- 
ister at Nimes from 1810 to 1827, thus expresses himself 
in 1829: “The worst of all dangers is that sleep of death 
which has so long rested upon Protestants, that profound 
indifference to the religious life which their most devoted 
friends could not fail to observe among them for a period 
of nearly thirty years.” Christianity, he elsewhere remarks, 
stood in need of a revival amongst us ; it was necessary to 
transform it into a principle of the heart.t Such a state of 
things could not last. “A profound indifference, an aversion, 
a contempt,” continues Vincent, “have been followed by 
attention and interest ; life has succeeded death.”"§ When 
man, troubled with the misfortunes and the innumerable 
griefs of the reign of terror and of the imperial wars, “ was 
again brought face to face with his conscience, ... this anti- 
religious ardour which had taken possession of the latter 
half of the 18th century, and which had been converted by 
the Revolution into a veritable frenzy, was seen gradually 
to cool down. The word religion began to find an echo in 
many -hearts.” || “Some justly celebrated writings, among 
which the Génie du Christianisme deserves a high place, 


* S. Vincent’s Vues sur le Protestantisme, II. 139. + Ibid., I. 213. 
t Mélanges de religion, VIII. 48. 
§ Vues sur le Protestantisme, Il. 138. || Lbid., II, 141. 
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gave the signal of this return.” Gradually and in all parts, 
there was experienced the need of religion as well as a 
“disgust for the coldness and emptiness of the philosophy 
of the 18th century, and for the dogmatism of the ancient 
systems.” What was wanted was a religion which should 
respect the rights of humanity, and favour their future 
progress ; a religion compatible with liberty, with inquiry ; 
not a religion of authority, but a spiritual religion ; which, 
above all, should take hold of the whole man, and should 
appeal to the heart and the conscience no less than to the 
intellect and imagination. The conscience must be the base 
of the edifice, and a true and profound morality, of which 
toleration and charity are inseparable parts, its crowning 
point. Thus all aspirations tended towards Christ and the 
religion of the Gospels.* The pastor of Nimes was the first 
to give a precise form to all these aspirations and cravings 
of the soul, which otherwise, as in the case of Chateaubriand, 
might have spent themselves in empty air. 

As the Reformation of the 16th century had sprung up 
in France, so likewise the revival of piety and of religious 
life under the Restoration was a national movement and 
not a foreign importation. No doubt the numerous societies 
founded after 1818 are an imitation of those which flou- 
rished in England in the 18th century ; but life, inasmuch 
as it wells up from the depths of the soul, cannot be 
imitated. No doubt, too, a foreign element soon appeared 
which gave activity and development to this new birth of 
Protestantism ; but it was from the power of the gospel 
itself, acting upon the hearts of the French people, that the 
revival took its origin. The foreign element proceeded 
from a Moravian source, in which religious sentiments and 
impressions had retained more warmth than in any other 
sect. Unfortunately, this vivifying influence penetrated 
among us impregnated with an ignorant materialism which 
made conversion, so to speak, a mechanical operation of 
grace, put belief in the place of faith, and exclusiveness in 
the place of charity. A number of English missionaries, 
Haldane and others, spread themselves over France and 
Switzerland. Some declared themselves to be Arminiars, 
others Calvinists ; they were of all shades of opinion—Mora- 











* Vues sur le Protestantisme, passim. 
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vians, Wesleyans, followers of Whitfield and of Malan. 
Naturally, the Calvinists who attempted to resuscitate an 
impossible doctrine were the most aggressjve, and began the 
work of converting France by making an undignified per- 
sonal war upon the pastors whom they wished to supplant. 
Coming after sermons which were no better than cold 
dissertations on morals, the new preaching, full of fire and 
enthusiasm, dwelling exclusively on sin, redemption, damna- 
tion, upon all that is most tender and universal in Chris- 
tianity, produced at first an immense effect, but one which 
could not last. The preachers were half-educated men who 
constantly repeated themselves. They lost not their nar- 
rowness but their enthusiasm, and contented themselves 
with stitching, without the least discrimination, passages 
of Scripture round the doctrine which they imposed upon 
the Bible. At first, however, they vigorously stirred up 
the churches where they preached. Of this Samuel Vin- 
cent himself, whom they did not spare, yet who neverthe- 
less gave them their due, is witness. “When I compare,” 
he says, “our present religious condition with what it was 
a dozen years ago, I cannot help believing that the appear- 
ance of Methodism has done us good.” Nothing in his 
eyes, we know, was worse than indifference and its fatal 
inertness. Life had indeed returned, but in many respects 
it was altogether on the surface. This exalted piety, the 
product of the imagination terrified by pictures of hell, or 
of the nervous system shaken by fiery declamation, soon 
became formal. Adepts recognized one another by a pecu- 
liar style of language, the dialect of Canaan. The proud 
and intolerant narrowness of the sectarian conventicles 
at times allied itself with looseness of morals, and the 
revival was far from producing the results which were 
expected from it. Its most durable basis was the new, 
exclusive, ignorant and disputatious orthodoxy. At first, a 
stranger and an enemy to the Church which it anathema- 
tized, Methodism gradually made its way—thanks to the 
toleration which Samuel Vincent and Charles Coquerel so 
warmly recommended to the ministers!—and now lays 
claim to the Church as its own, exclaiming, like Tartuffe, 


“La maison est & moi, c’est & vous d’en sortir.” 


Nevertheless, we ought to be grateful to it for the incom- 
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parable services which it has unintentionally rendered us. 
It so insisted upon the inspiration of Scripture, its theo- 
pneustic affirmations were so trenchant and misplaced, that 
the result was the accurate examination of the subject, and 
the establishment of the Revue de Theologie of Strasburg. 
It forgot, in its too scholastic theology, to leave room for the 
activity of the conscience. Conscience protested and re- 
claimed its rights, and the individualism of Vinet prepared 
the movement of to-day. But we will not anticipate. There 
were two parallel currents in the Protestantism of the Re- 
storation—the English and sectarian current, and the French 
and liberal current. The latter, whose waters were more 
pure and less impetuous, has most enriched the soil. It is 
on this ground that it merits all the attention of the histo- 
rian. 

No one has more largely contributed, by his zeal, his living 
and enlightened religiousness, and his theological writings, 
to restore piety and to arrest the torrent of mysticism, than 
Samuel Vincent. What is the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism ? was the first question to be considered. Vin- 
cent dug below the ruins and found the rock. He rested 
the new edifice upon the gospel and liberty. The theorist 
of Protestantism, he enunciated principles which our re- 
formers and the popular conscience had only unconsciously 
obeyed. This is his definition of Protestantism : 

“The substance of Protestantism is the gospel; its form is 
freedom of inquiry. Protestantism is the complement or even 
the foundation of that vast system of individuality which consti- 
tutes modern civilization, while Catholicism is the author of that 
system of unity in which the individual is lost in the whole by 
surrendering that which is most essential to its individuality, 
namely, its thought and its belief. Protestants are either a body 
of men who have rejected certain dogmas of the Roman Church 
in order to substitute their own, and who defend these with the 
same perseverance and almost always by the same means; or 
they are a union of all who desire liberty of conscience and in- 
vestigation, and will endure neither the spiritual tyranny of Rome 
nor any other. The first are more than one-half Catholics, the 
others are the true Reformers, for their reformation is funda- 
mental. It gives to the Bible all its rights, to man all his dignity. 
If Protestantism is to be placed in the first category, it is nothing. 
. .. But if its essence is made to consist in freedom of belief and 
inquiry under the guidance of the gospel—if the various shades 
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of opinion, more or less decided, which divide its members, be 
regarded as only the necessary consequence of the great principle 
on which it is founded, then it is everything, then it is the reli- 
gion of modern times. If toleration is Protestantism reduced to 
its most distinctive principle, the Christian world is in our day 
Protestant, and individuals more Protestant even than states.” * 

After having sketched the true philosophy of the Pro- 
testant religion, the pastor of Nimes indicates the conditions 
of its existence. 


“The Protestant religion . .. must be above everything a re/i- 
gion, that is to say, it must possess the means of permanence, and 
the power of edifying men by the propagation of a beneficent and 
Christian doctrine. It must not be merely a negation, it must 
also have its real and positive side.” 


Now no society whatever can exist unless peace reigns 
in its midst. 


“There are two ways of ensuring this religious peace. The 
one proceeds by the method of exclusion, the other by the method 
of adoption ; the one by a method of subdivision, the other by a 
method of re-union ; or, to express the whole matter once more 
in the most definite way, the one proceeds by a method of in- 
tolerance and rigour, the other by a method of toleration and 
support.” 


The former, which at first engenders fanaticism, but after- 
wards indifference and death, is the system followed by the 
Protestant orthodoxy of the 16th and 17th centuries. The 
second, on the contrary, is the parent of a true, profound, 
enlightened and active piety. The first system may be 
summed up in a single word—authority, or confession of 
faith. Vincent has treated this point with the profound tact 
of the philosophical observer : 


“Confessions of faith may be necessary for the preservation of 
a particular belief, but they are utterly powerless for the preserva- 
tion of the truth. Their influence upon truth is only negative ; 
they not only do not advance it, but nearly always stand in the 
way of its introduction. If Protestants were to take it into their 
heads to be henceforth no more than the champions of the Con- 
fessions of Augsburg, of La Rochelle, and of so many others which 
they have made, the whole world would turn their backs upon 
them, and they would dwindle into an imperceptible body desti- 





* Vues sur le Protestantisme, I., passim. 
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tute of warmth and life..... Let us allow these dogmatic and 
ecclesiastical regulations to sleep on. We wish for religious 
liberty, and they were directed against it. ... To talk of exhuming 
our ancient discipline is, 1 do not fear to assert, to speak of anni- 
hilating our religion.” 


The old system of authoritative Protestantism crumbled 
to pieces during the 18th century. Albert Stapfer attempted 
to restore it by vigorously contending, in the Archives du 
Christianisme, against the doctrines maintained by Vincent, 
Fontanés of Nimes and Charles Coquerel, in the Mélanges 
de religion and in the Revue Protestante. Stapfer laid down 
that no religion is possible without a confession of faith 
which shall be precise on all points, or without a dogmatic 
agreement among its members,—a doctrine which drew from 
Vincent the saying, “ That no sooner have three Protestants 
met, than one of them pulls a confession of faith out of his 
pocket with the intention of imposing it on the other two.” 
Stapfer did not recoil even before the most false and im- 
possible positions of his theory. “‘The law of the 18th Ger- 
minal,” he says in 1824, “has in nothing derogated from 
Articles ix. of the 1st chapter and iii. of the 2nd chapter 
of the Discipline, which makes tt incumbent on all doctors 
and professors to sign the confession of faith of the Reformed 
churches.” * 


“Does the confession of faith of the Reformed Church,” he 
again said eight years afterwards, “ still exist as a religious autho- 
rity? I answer, Yes; it does still exist. Neither political power, 
nor the practice, nor the ideas, nor the manners of the age, nor 
the oblivion into which our Protestant academies have allowed 
it to drop, have the right to abolish the confession of faith. 
Dogma is neither a temporary nor a local affair. The confession 
of faith exists ; it may be suppressed in its action, but it cannot 
be annihilated. It would require a general synod either to 
modify it or to replace it by another.”+ 


There was some grandeur in Stapfer’s taking his stand 
on the ground of the strictest right, but this senile heroism 
could accomplish nothing in the face of facts. Conscience 
alone is able to abrogate all the laws of the ecclesiastical 
world. The synod of 1848 understood this, and so neither 





* Archives du Christianisme, 1824, p. 404. 
+ Jbid., 1832, p. 350. 
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modified nor signed the confession of faith. Nay, it con- 
tradicted and opposed it in this declaration: “ Without 
disowning the glorious past of our churches, or their pious 
martyrs, or the venerable monuments of their faith, we have 
not desired to lessen the no less glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God re-conquered by our fathers, or to proclaim any 
other authority than that of the eternal Lord.”* More 
tolerant than Jurieu with respect to religion, Stapfer was 
quite as intolerant in ecclesiastical matters. His theory 
was the more vicious, inasmuch as it did not take into 
account the concordat and the official situation of French 
Protestantism. It is the theory of congregationalism (which 
is practicable only in a country of perfect liberty) applied 
to a multitudinist church, which cannot divide itself into 
sections without the previous authorization of the Govern- 
ment. Our exclusives always keep silent on this point, 
which is an embarrassment to them, and which ought to 
moderate their desire for exclusion. It was witha like want 
of success that at a later period the great preacher Adolphe 
Monod adopted the theory of Stapfer. 

Theological questions were agitated at the same time 
and with the same eagerness as these ecclesiastical matters. 
Two professors of Montauban (Gasc, + 1815, and Nazon, 
who was still lecturing in 1829) were violently assailed, 
because in their doctrinal teaching they had dared to en- 
franchise themselves from many traditional errors. The 
Archives, which screamed with indignation against these 
two professors, constantly lauded the piety amd orthodoxy 
of one of their colleagues, Encontre (1762—1818). We shall 
see whether the second half of this praise was merited. 
The son of one of the pastors of the desert, Daniel Encontre, 
a man of a commanding and truly encyclopedic mind, had, 
like Pascal, an almost intuitive knowledge of mathematics. 
He was Dean of the Faculty of Science at Montpellier when 
he was called by the churches to the Faculty of Theology 
at Montauban, of which in 1814 he was likewise nominated 
Dean. His comparatively early death prevented him from 
raising the studies of that faculty much above the low level 
at which they had, long remained. Encontre energetically 


* Adresse de Vassemblée générale des députés des églises réformées de 
France, aux membres de ces églises, 1848, 
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repelled the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin and 
the damnation resulting to all mankind, as a “thing against 
which both reason and conscience alike revolt, which is in- 
sulting to the justice and goodness of God, and which, far 
from humbling man, serves only to flatter his pride, inas- 
much as an inward voice, stronger than all theological argu- 
ments, assures him that he cannot be guilty of a crime which 
he has neither committed nor desired to commit; and he 
therefore applauds himself that at least he is not to find in 
himself the cause of his condemnation. Or rather he does 
not believe that he is condemned; he escapes from the 
authority of religion, which appears to him no more than an 
absurd system, and falls of necessity into doubt and unbe- 
lief.”* Such was the doctrine of the learned professor who 
has recently been cited as a model of orthodoxy. 

But we must now hasten to occupy ourselves with a Chris- 
tian thinker of another school, whose liberal and progressive 
conclusions differ little from those of Vincent; we refer to 
Vinet, whose influence was immense both in France and 
Switzerland. 

“The entire method of Vinet is summarized in his views on 
authority in matters of faith. There is no foe he has combated 
with more zeal than this, because he instinctively recognized 
under this name the same irreligious conception which he had 
opposed in ecclesiastical questions. ‘The heart, the heart! he 
exclaims ; ‘the intuition, the inner consciousness of religious truth, 
immediately apprehended in the same way as are first principles! 
a bold and sublime thesis which a greater than Pascal had laid 
down in this memorable injunction, Believe my word, yet, if not, 
believe in the works which I do. Truth carries with it its own 
authentication ; it is its own proof; it demonstrates by shewing 
itself, and the heart is the mirror of truth.’.. . 

“Vinet is to be admired ‘for his unity of thought. The man, 
the author, the theologian, the publicist, are all governed by the 
same principle, are all blended together in the same character, 
that of the reformer. Like every one who has deserved this title, 
Vinet was a reformer in that he has marked with his name a step 
in the development of spiritual truth, like Luther, like Pascal, 
like Schleiermacher. His work, like theirs, is full of elements of 
which he himself probably did not understand the whole signi- 
ficance, 





* Extract from a course of theology by Encontre, published by Vincent ia 
the Mélanges, VY. 3—21. 
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“Vinet descended afresh into the human soul, into the myste- 
rious depths from which man ceaselessly strives to escape, yet in 
which the lamp of truth burns. He addressed himself to the quest 
of certainty and of God, making consciousness his starting-point. 
He saw that if religion is made for us, we are likewise made for 
it ; in other words, that the criterion of the divineness of a reli- 
gion is in that harmony with conscience which at once confers 
upon the conscience the right of appreciating and the duty of 
submitting to it. ‘The truth which is outside us must always 
be measured by and compared with the truth which is within 
us.” In thus proclaiming the supremacy of conscience, Vinet 
has at the same time reduced religion to its essence, that is to 
say, to communion with God. All purely speculative dogmas, 
as well as all purely legal observances, are overthrown by the 
same blow. Worship is brought back again to spirit and truth. 
Authority has ceased to weigh upon the soul. Reason, which is 
only an element of consciousness, has reclaimed its rights. But 
to place religion in conscience is to establish the individual and 
subjective nature of the religious consciousness, and consequently 
to recognize the relative character of all earthly truth, as well as 
the deficiency of Christian evidence, to proclaim liberty to all, to 
call for the free expression of opinion, to rest toleration on a new 
basis which is no longer indifferentism, any more than it is neces- 
sarily faith. We thus see what is the hidden link of the theses 
which have been defended by Vinet. 

“Whether it be called individualism, subjectivism or simply 
spiritualism, the principle of Vinet is the principle of Protestant- 
ism, and his writings mark a development of the first importance 
in French Protestantism. If the Reformation consisted in strip- 
ping religion of everything in it that was not religious, it may be 
said that Vinet wrought a reformation in the Reformation by 
divesting the latter of numerous elements which it had preserved, 
but which it neither had assimilated nor was able to assimilate. 
He laboured, for his part, pro virili parte, at that work which 
one age bequeaths to another, and which will never be completed 
until conscience and the gospel shall be recognized as counter- 
parts’ exactly fitted to each other. 

“Vinet’s aim was much more to build up than to pull down. 
We do not think that he foresaw the whole critical bearing of 
the principles of which he was the representative among us. 
Apologists who demonstrate the truth of the gospel by its har- 
mony with the human soul hardly know what they do. They 
make the conscience the criterion and the measure of religious 
truth. But to assign this function to the conscience is to con- 
sent to regard as superfluous whatever in a religious system does 
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not stand in relation to it. No doubt Vinet did not formally 
draw all the inferences which flow from this theology. Many 
persons even flatter themselves that he would have disavowed 
these inferences had he lived long enough to see their birth. It 
may be so ; but it is not the less true that in the work of demoli- 
tion which has now been going on for some time, the labourers 
have only followed the lines marked out by the hand of Vinet.”* 


The man who was the first to set his hand to the work, 
and who has laboured the most vigorously, is no other than 
the author of the sketch of Vinet which we have just given, 
namely, M. Ed. Scherer. Like most of the young men who 
follow or direct the contemporary movement of opinion, M. 
Scherer has passed through Methodism, that is, through a 
period of mysticism and orthodoxy. The old liberalism was 
often accused of lacking a religious sense ; no one has ven- 
tured to make the like allegation against the new, for it is 
in the name of religion and piety that it refuses to believe 
what is absurd and irreligious. The religious consciousness, 
avenged by Vinet of the oblivion in which it had been left 
by Methodism, had been enthroned side by side with ortho- 
doxy ; but two enemies cannot share one throne. It was 
reserved for M. Scherer to bring into view the incompati- 
bility of orthodoxy and consciousness, to lead religion back 
to its eternal elements of truth and holiness by distinguish- 
ing the divine word from whatever human ignorance has 
added to the documents in which it is contained. The con- 
fusion into which both Samuel Vincent and Vinet had fallen 
was about to disappear ; and the definition, that Protestant- 
ism is the gospel and liberty, or the gospel and conscious- 
ness, given by the former, to be rendered exact in every 
particular. 

Never did clap of thunder rolling through a clear and 
cloudless sky produce more amazement, more mute terror, 
than the pamphlet+ in which M. Scherer announced the 
resignation of his professorship in the Faculty of orthodox 
Theology at Geneva, on the ground that he had ceased to 
believe in the literal inspiration of the Scriptures. He had 
weighed this theory and found it wanting ; he destroyed it 
by publishing in the Revue de Théologie, which was started 
* Revue de Théologie, V. 71. 

+ La Critique et la foi. Paris, 1850. 
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by M. Colani expressly for that end, a long series of critical 
articles on the Gospels. The position from which M. Scherer 
sets out is this:—The Bible contains the word of God, but 
is not itself that word ; that which contains is different from 
that which is contained. But what is to distinguish between 
what is divine, and what is not; between eternal truth 
and what is merely form, a transitory and variable belief, 
a prejudice of the times? Each man’s own consciousness. 
Without fear of committing sacrilege, the doctrines of all 
the books of the Old and New Testament could be examined 
dispassionately and from the standpoint of historical criti- 
cism. Still further, it was adventured to compare the mar- 
vellous in the Scriptures of the Jews and the Christians with 
that in the Scriptures of the Persians, the Egyptians, the 
Greeks and the Hindoos. A revolution more radical than 
any preceding revolution, more radical than the Reforma- 
tion itself, was about to take place in men’s souls. Theology, 
clearly distinguished from religion, was simplified at one 
stroke; mind and conscience were no longer under the 
necessity of torturing themselves in order to justify the 
dogma of the imputation of original sin. The narrative of 
the fall is either an ancient myth or a legend pure and 
simple, the effort of an artless generation to explain the 
inexplicable, namely, the entrance of evil into the world. 
The dogma of the atonement is only the gross expression, 
at once Jewish and pagan, of a true and deep sentiment 
(the consciousness of sin and the need of pardon), which has 
been expressed by Jesus Christ in a sublime and Christian 
manner in the parable of the Prodigal Son. The maledic- 
tions of the Psalmists, the ardent expressions of the Song 
of Solomon, the voluptuous and egotistic materialism of 
Ecclesiastes *—what do they all matter? The Old Testa- 
ment is a collection of a people’s whole literature ; it com- 
prises profane, historical, warlike and poetical productions, 
as well as others possessing a religious beauty which will 
never be surpassed: in so saying, all is said. Supernatu- 
ralism, which stands or falls with the theory of literal in- 
spiration, was brought into question from the very first. 
When we admit that God did not inspire every page and 
every word of the Bible, we shall soon cease to wish to prop 


* Schwalb, Revue de Théologic, Third Series, Vol. II. 153. 
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up the supernatural. The Gospels in their present shape, 
which differs, as we know, from their original form, are only 
the echoes of the legendary traditions of the epoch at which 
they were edited. Are they nothing but legend then? Test 
them for yourselves. Can the conscience answer, Legend, 
when it is said, “ Bless them that curse you, ... forgive... 
love your enemies,” and so forth? Not one will be found 
who will refuse to bow in humility and faith ; recognizing 
the divine image, which their own passions have hidden 
from view, all will cry, This is truth, this holiness! It will 
no doubt be said that religion and the supernatural fall 
together, as it was said that Jesus destroyed religion, and 
that the Reformation trampled it under foot. This is only 
a puerile fear; but were it well founded, humanity would 
need to be pitied, for the supernatural is for ever dethroned 
and dead (nor will the clamours of its friends call it back to 
life); while religion, disengaged from this scaffolding which 
hid it from our eyes, becomes all at once and on that 
account more beautiful, more true, more human and more 
divine. It is religion reduced to religion, it is religion in 
its reality, it is the gospet without admixture of supersti- 
tion. 

It is only natural that a revolution such as this, which is 
wrought in men’s minds neither at once nor in the same 
degree, should produce a general feeling of uneasiness. 
Some believe all lost, others all gained, when the divine in 
Scripture and the divine in consciousness are left alone and 
face to face. Exclusiveness, which is always the weapon 
as well as the condemnation of those who look solely to the 
past, sets fire to the four corners of France. Let us expel, 
Jet us deprive, let us persecute, or the Church is ruined. 
The men of the old régime, as Samuel Vincent called them, 
are the same in all ages. “They have read our old theolo- 
gians,” he said, “but they are ignorant of the immense 
labours by which theology has been enriched since those 
times. Sacred criticism is in their eyes a suspected science. 
Everywhere they see abysses. If you speak to them of 
variations in the sacred text, they look at you with dread, 
and say to you, But what uncertainty you cast upon the 
Bible! They hate you as if you had yourself put them 
into the manuscripts.” This description still applies exactly 
to the men of our old school, save that they are no better 
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read in the old theologians than they are in the new. It is 
a matter highly deserving of note that several of the friends 
or disciples of Samuel Vincent are energetically opposed to 
the development of contemporary reform. Incapable of 
rising above the old idea of revelation, they hurl their 
anathemas against those who do but advance on the path 
marked out by their fathers.* It must not be concealed 
that the liberalism of the beginning of the present century, 
like the orthodoxy of the same period, was both intellectual 
and supernatural. Starting-point and method being the 
same in the two systems, they must in the long run meet 
and coalesce. This is the reason why the old liberals who 
were so much vilified some thirty or forty years ago as 
unbelieving, indifferent and latitudinarian, are in our day 
looked upon by their former adversaries as the pillars and 
defenders of orthodoxy. And yet their preaching remains 
what it formerly was. What, then, is it that has changed ? 
It is orthodoxy itself. At every fresh encampment it 
abandons some of its dogmas, stragglers from the ranks who 
will never more rejoin their regiments. 

We have also to contend against the men who occupy the 
centre, and who by their position are compelled to attack 
with the utmost bitterness the men of the extreme left. 
More learned than the adherents of the old régime, the 
chiefs of the moderate party see the problems and the diffi- 
culties ; they do not shut their eyes to evidence, but they 
elude the solutions of them; they are timid, afraid of scandal, 
and never take a step in advance without immediately 
afterwards taking one or two backwards. When the ex- 
treme right accuses them of destructiveness and lashes their 
numerous heresies, they return the blows upon us an hun- 
dred-fold, just as the Jansenists persecuted the Protestants 
in order to prove that they had nothing in common with 
them. The intermediate party is necessarily the most 
numerous, for it is that in which men are most at their 
ease. To belong to it is the most comfortable thing in the 
world ; no one is obliged to pronounce definitively either 
for or against anything whatever; no one is compelled 
either to hold or to support an opinion. The publications 





* See the remarkable pamphlet of M. A. Réville, Notre Christianisme et 
note bon droit. Paris, 1864. 
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of this party are learned enough to please those who do not 
believe that theological ignorance is either wisdom or virtue, 
and sufficiently reserved and indefinite not to alarm those 
who are always afraid of going too far. This party, then, 
always was and always will be that of the majority. Never- 
theless, it is only a party of fear and inconsistency. Between 
pure Calvinism and individualism no middle position is 
possible ; between the Confession of Faith of La Rochelle 
and the Rerue de Théologie there is no logical standing- 
room for a Revue Chrétienne. 

The 19th century alone has been able to set free and to 
apply true Christian and Protestant principles ; the Refor- 
mation has only now been completed. Its definitive ex- 
pression is the autonomy of conscience nourished by the 
gospel. We have seen that it was this principle which in 
reality gave life to the Reformation until it was stifled 
under the despotism of formularies ; that it was this prin- 
ciple which was obeyed by Coligny, Mornay, the school of 
Saumur. We are their sons, as they were the sons of thie 
Reformers ; we are their sons inasmuch as we continue their 
work in their spirit, although we have gone beyond their 
doctrines. Like ourselves, they were the objects of censure 
and intolerance ; but they have triumphed, even as we shall 
triumph. What though the men of the old régime should 
oppose Samuel Vincent to the Revue de Théologie on the 
subject of revelation, our answer is ready: You have the 
intolerant and exclusive spirit of Du Moulin, of Jurieu and 
of Calvin, but do you profess their doctrine ? 

Founded in 1850, the Revue de Théologie, whose princi- 
pal editors were MM. Scherer, Reuss, Colani, Réville, Goy, 
&c., may now be discontinued ; it has done its work. In 
less than fifteen years, thanks above all to the noble His- 
tory of the Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age,* by 
Reuss, of which no one has openly ventured to speak ill, 
every religious idea has been re-created, save among the 
men for whose benefit the project was undertaken. Is not 
the prodigious vitality of Protestantism once more demon- 
strated by the astonishing spectacle of a worship which was 
extinct in 1800, which was revived twenty years later, 
which shone by a thousand lights in 1860, which reani- 
mates, enlightens, attracts, inspires and captivates the most 











* Histoire de la Théologie Chrétienne au siécle Apostolique. Paris, 1852. 
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distinguished minds? Such is the power of progressive 
doctrines ; they make the moderate party, and even the old 
régime itself, move on, as the earth carries forward in its 
motion the pigmies who declare it to be immovable. Do 
Catholicism, “whose only fault is to have added to Chris- 
tianity,” and its sister, authoritative Protestantism, exercise 
an equal sway? Let us leave the first of these antiquated 
systems to sleep the sleep which scarcely differs from death ; 
let us ask the other, which perpetually cries out to us, You 
have destroyed everything, your religion is only a nonentity, 
why it has taken the trouble to expel one of these preachers 
of nothing, and has closed the pulpit to others? Where- 
fore interdict these preachings, if piety and public good sense 
would pass upon them so prompt a judgment? Can it be by 
accident that liberal preaching should draw together a crowd 
eager for edification, while the intolerant dogmatism of the 
past can boast but a small number of followers, who aspire 
to rule over the church in order that they may lay it in the 
tomb? But no; French Protestantism will not die; for it 
knows that only in movement and progress is there life, 
and that all progress ends in God through Jesus Christ. 


Un Pasteur DE L'EGLIsE REFORMEE DE Paris. 





IL—THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRIMARY BELIEFS. 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs. By 
Richard Lowndes. Williams and Norgate. 1865. 


THERE is a sense in which it is undoubtedly true, that 
philosophy regarded as the highest generalization of scien- 
tific phenomena—and religion viewed as a deep trust in spi- 
ritual realities—belong to distinct spheres of mind which 
cannot be commingled without damage to both. If religion 
should interpose to arrest the prosecution of scientific inquiry 
to its logical results, through fear of collision with its own 
form of individual belief—or if philosophy should presume 
to insult and proscribe religious convictions which are the 
inward strength and solace of millions, because it finds them 
incapable of verification by its own scientific processes— 
every one would at once feel that here, on both sides, there 
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was the intrusion of a foreign power into a region not sub- 
ject to its sway. Nevertheless, it is equally true, that through 
all periods of history, partly in consequence of the prevalent 
blindness to their proper limits, philosophy and religion 
have powerfully acted and re-acted on each other ; and that, 
in particular, what has been called the first philosophy, the 
dim realm of metaphysics which forms the border-land be- 
tween science and religion, has ever exercised a perceptible 
influence on the contemporaneous theology. Doubtless 
there will come a time, as science works its way down to 
the ultimate laws of the Kosmos, and the depths of human 
psychology are more comprehensively and freely explored, 
when the due relations to each other of the two great spheres 
of thought and consciousness will be more clearly discerned ; 
and though they must ever remain distinct, as belonging to 
opposite sides of the mind—the fields of its outward and its 
inward perception—a certain agreement will be seen to sub- 
sist between them, as only different outlets to a fuller com- 
prehension of this harmonious universe. Meanwhile it may 
not be uninstructive to observe, how philosophy and religion 
up to this time have modified each other’s views. 

lt cannot, we think, be questioned that the strong impulse 
given to the inductive method of philosophizing by Bacon, 
had a decided effect on the theories of divines. The Aristo- 
telian maxim, which lies at the basis of the philosophy of 
Hobbes and Locke, nihil esse in intellectu, quod non prius 
in sensu, was applied to Christianity. That peculiar branch 
of inquiry cultivated in the later theological schools under 
the title of the Evidences, clearly originated in the demand 
created by this new direction of thought. The inward wit- 
ness of the Spirit to the truth of Scripture, so distinctly 
asserted in the oldest formularies of Protestantism, as the 
final, all-sufficient assurance of a divine origin and autho- 
rity, no longer met the wants of a more intellectual age ; 
and its place was attempted to be supplied by arguments 
ab extra which undertook to demonstrate by logical infer- 
ence from historical facts the unanswerable truth of the re- 
ligion. It was an effort to transfer the ultimate test from 
the spiritual to the scientific sense. This shifting of the 
bases of Christian belief, so far as we have observed, becomes 
prominent in our own history for the first time in Chilling- 
worth. The necessities of his position naturally drove him 
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to it, attacked as he was by the sophistries of the Jesuits 
on one side and the pretensions of a fanatical Puritanism 
on the other. Divines of the learned and rational school 
followed in his steps; even Baxter, if we mistake not, in the 
closing years of his life ; certainly Locke and Clarke, Lard- 
ner and Warburton, Hartley and Law and Priestley. The 
tendency culminated and exhausted itself in Paley. We 
do not believe that the Evidences of Christianity, as handled 
by him and his predecessors, will ever take again the same 
high place among the discipline of a theological course. 
The peculiar cast of modern thought, at once more rigidly 
scientific and more deeply spiritual, forbids it. Just dislike 
of the intolerance and dogmatism of the more enthusiastic 
sects, who mistook their own wild feelings and gratuitous 
fancies for illapses of the Holy Spirit, naturally disposed 
thoughtful and sober men of the last and preceding century, 
in the absence of any thorough analysis of the laws of pri- 
mary belief, to accept this outward and historical concep- 
tion of Christianity, dry and meagre as they must often have 
felt it was, as the only alternative open to them. The old 
argument from the witness within, discredited alike by the 
folly of those who abused it and the philosophic pride of 
others who did not perceive its real significance, found its 
only refuge in the refined mysticism of Barclay and Penn, 
and a few of the more spiritual latitudinarians, Cudworth 
and Smith and More. Side by side with this rationalistic 
divinity, which took its stand on outward evidence and 
aimed at a scientific demonstration of spiritual truth, there 
ran a parallel line of philosophical development which ori- 
ginated in the anti-scholasticism of Bacon and Hobbes and 
Locke, and has worked out its extreme results consequen- 
tially in the writings of the two Mills. Throughout this 
retrospect of two hundred years, it is impossible to overlook 
a certain sympathy and interchange of thought between 
these two lines of theological and philosophical develop- 
ment, more strongly marked at some periods than at others, 
which had perhaps reached its height at the close of the 
last and the commencement of the present century. 

If we turn to the Continent, we notice a similar agree- 
ment of speculative tendency between divines and philoso- 
phers, especially in the universities of Germany, but with 
no more favourable issue to religion. The course of thought, 
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however, was almost the reverse of that which has been 
followed in England. Philosophers of the English school, 
most of whom were at the same time theologians, regarded 
the human mind, with Locke, as at first a mere tabula rasa, 
on which all the materials of future thought were deposited 
by the impressions of sense ; and in the consequential work- 
ing out of their premisses they left themselves at last nothing 
but the simple law of association for an explanation of the 
diversified and complicated mass of mental phenomena. On 
this system, the final verification of every belief had to be 
sought in an appeal to some impression ultimately derivable 
from the outward sense. Here—through the outward sense 
—was the only world of reality accessible to man with his 
present faculties. For association, the sole inward law re- 
cognized by this school, was itself a product of the outward 
world not less than the materials which it combined and 
classified, owing its existence entirely to the frequency and 
the force of repeated impressions. It was an inevitable con- 
sequence of this view of the human mind, that those who 
still retained a belief in divine revelation, should insist on 
miracle addressing the outward sense as evidence of its 
reality. As English philosophy proceeded from without, 
and built up a world of mind so far only as materials were 
furnished by the world of sense; so the German schools 
took their point of departure from within—from the mind 
itselfi—and tried to discover in its fundamental laws the 
true theory of the external universe. But they too, like the 
divines and philosophers who followed in the train of Locke, 
desired to construct a religious philosophy on a scientific 
basis, and admitted nothing into their system which could 
not be scientifically proved. They aimed at scientific com- 
pleteness and self-consistency, and could not therefore legi- 
timately bring within their scope those dim apprehensions 
and partial intuitions of entities transcending the limits of 
clearly defined phenomena, which cannot be adequately em- 
braced by the human intellect and are irreducible within 
the formularies of its logic. It is possible for science to 
group the phenomena and state the laws both of the mental 
and of the physical worlds with such fullness and precision, 
as to yield us, with the perfection of its own processes and 
the completion of its own results, an ever-deepening insight 
into the constitution of the actual Kosmos, and an ever-en- 
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larging power of predicting consequences from antecedents: 
—but beyond the reach of all science, coming to us at times 
irresistibly, we know not how or why, we have an appre- 
hension of realities which we cannot comprehend—the sense 
of a truth which we feel distinctly in its relation to our- 
selves, though we are utterly incompetent to grasp and 
fathom it in the breadth and depth of its infinity. We do 
not say that this spiritual sense and apprehension should 
be excluded from the regards of philosophy taken in its 
widest acceptation. To determine its relation to the posi- 
tive results of science seems to us the very highest of phi- 
losophical aims. But from the element of the infinite in- 
volved in it, it cannot be brought within the same cate- 
gories of thought as phenomena which, being finite, are the 
proper objects of science. It must have a chapter to itself. 
Kant, who began the series of philosophical developments 
in Germany, could find no place in his analysis of pure reason 
for the great trusts of a living God and an individual immor- 
tality, and left them to rest on the importunate demands 
of the practical reason. Hegel, who worked out the last 
term of the series, translated the whole Kosmos inward and 
outward into a system of impersonal logic, developing itself 
through an inherent law from age to age, to the exclusion 
in any intelligible sense both of God and of immortality. 
In fact, both these philosophies—the English originating 
with Locke and the German commenced by Kant—strictly 
understood, agree in this, that they confine their respective 
systems to the phenomenal and what is logically inferrible 
from it, the former starting from the sensuous, the latter from 
the intellectual, limit. 

This is an unsatisfactory state of things. No religious 
mind can acquiesce in the present relation of theology to 
science and philosophy. A growing conviction of the in- 
sufficiency of the philosophy of Locke, especially in its latest 
exposition by Hartley and Priestley, to solve some of the 
deepest problems of Christianity and the soul, has induced 
the present generation of thinkers in the Unitarian body, 
with few exceptions, to exchange it for the more spiritual 
psychology of Dr, Channing, as affording a superior vantage- 
ground for the encounter of the formidable critical questions 
which are looming on them through no distant future. The 
philosophy that was in high vogue among the Germans 
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scarcely more than a quarter of a century ago, has now, we 
believe, been all but universally abandoned by practical 
theologians. More than one German pastor has assured us 
that, although he was devoted to the Hegelian philosophy 
in his student years, he gave it up on his first contact with 
the realities of life, as wholly inadequate to the religious 
wants of the human soul. The proved defectiveness of the 
result excites inevitable suspicion of the premisses ; and we 
are, therefore, driven to inquire whether there must not be 
something in our original constitution, transcending sense 
and anterior to logic, in which beliefs inseparable from the 
human soul, and indispensable to the working of human 
society, have a natural root and valid persistency. Is there 
no philosophy which accepts this fact, and bases theory on 
its assumption ? 

Without reverting to the speculations of antiquity, in 
which Hemsterhuis declared he had found all our modern 
systems anticipated,—it is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to notice some writers of our own day, who recognize 
certain primary beliefs as lying at the root and supplying 
the vital laws of human thought. They belong chiefly to 
the Scottish and French schools—Reid, the Pére Buffier, 
Jouffroy, Sir William Hamilton and Cousin. These distin- 
guished men have directed attention to that side of our 
nature on which alone it is possible to look for the ulti- 
mate union of philosophy and religion. But they have 
rather opened than worked out this rich subject. Their 
views have been often charged with vagueness, as not clearly 
discriminating between the primary and the secondary, and 
accepting for simple states of mind what a deeper analysis 
would have shewn to be complex. Their writings abound 
in suggestive matter for future inquirers ; but we are not 
aware that they have anywhere attempted to offer a syste- 
matic and exhaustive theory of primary beliefs. They have 
dug into a productive mine, and exhibited some of its con- 
tents, without venturing to describe and classify them, or 
distinguish them by a sure mark from other mental pheno- 
mena. We trust that this field of reflection and inquiry 
will not be abandoned by the philosophical schools which 
are yet to arise among us. We are drawn towards it, we con- 
fess, irresistibly, and quite as much by the demands of our 
religious nature as by any intellectual desire of philosophic 
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completeness. All the tendencies of modern speculation 
seem to be converging in this direction, and carrying men’s 
minds towards the quarter where the problems most deeply 
interesting to humanity will have finally to be solved. The 
breaking down of the historical supports of theology under 
the attacks of an invincible criticism, compels a resort to 
some inward ground of faith and hope. What is the nature 
of those impalpable forces which are everywhere at work 
behind the objects that strike the sense, and which seem to 
have a mysterious correlation under all the forms of pheno- 
menal existence, is a question which the physiologist finds 
daily obtruded on him, and which brings him close on the 
confines of religious philosophy. Even Mr. J. 8. Mill, by 
far the profoundest and most consequential of all the philo- 
sophers of the school of Locke, in relegating certain ques- 
tions to the sphere of the transcendental, does not so much, 
if we rightly understand him, deny that there may be such a 
sphere not wholly closed to the thought of man, as assert 
that, in his particular instance, it lies beyond the proper 
range of inquiry. In whatever direction our researches ex- 
tend, we at length reach a point where the mind itself must 
be interrogated for a final answer. Philosophy, we believe, 
must come down once more from its lofty abstractions and 
dive into the depths of a living, concrete humanity, to re- 
cover those instinctive tendencies and elementary beliefs 
which underlie our whole mental and moral being, pulsating 
with an unmistakable evidence through all history and re- 
ligion and literature, and which science has proudly ignored 
because it could not disentangle them from their popular 
adjuncts and cast them into its own formulas. 

Let it be understood, this is not to revive the-exploded 
doctrine of innate ideas. The cowai évvoa: assumed to be 
stamped at birth on every human mind, which Locke so 
unanswerably disproved, were either abstract propositions 
which it is impossible an infant should comprehend, or else 
beliefs the presence of which presupposes conditions of ex- 
ternal or internal experience which could not arise in the 
earliest years of life, and might remain undeveloped for an 
indefinite period from the failure of the needful stimulus 
to their existence. But the admission of all this does not 
throw us on the casualties of a mere association of ideas for 
the origin of our deepest and strongest beliefs. The ques- 
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tion why they arise is clearly not answered by indicating 
the circumstances which immediately call them forth and 
determine the particular form they may assume. There is a 
permanent matter involved in the accidental form. There 
must be a predisposing tendency in the inward law of the 
mind—the German Anlage expresses what we mean—corre- 
sponding to the outward stimulus, or the belief would not 
result. Strangeness of form and irregularity of working, 
however explicable by external influence, do not disprove the 
interior principle on which it acts, or hinder us from discern- 
ing what would be its true manifestation. Why must we argue 
in this instance alone, that the exception vacates instead 
of confirming the rule? Without light and moisture and 
warmth, the tree would not grow: but these influences do 
not explain the secret power of life which it derives from the 
primal germ, or account for the law which determines its 
peculiar growth ; any more than the blight which strikes it, 
from their continued absence, or the contorted growth of its 
branches owing to some accidental obstruction, shews that 
it has no inward vitality nor any normal form of develop- 
ment. Indeed, it is by the comparison of a great variety 
of growths, all differing in some degree from each other, 
that we gradually rise to the conception of an ideal tree—of 
what a tree of that species in height and form and colour, 
in the spreading of the branches and the disposition of the 
masses of foliage, ought to be. In like manner, the cireum- 
stances which first evoke certain beliefs and sentiments in 
the mind of man, which are the historical conditions of their 
existence, and imprint them with their peculiar type—the 
belief, for instance, in a First Cause and an overruling 
Power, the sense of moral responsibility and final retribu- 
tion, the delight in fitness and symmetry, and that passion 
for ornament which is universal in the rudest tribes—do 
not prove that the religious, moral and «esthetic sentiments 
have no deeper and more enduring cause than those cir- 
cumstances ; any more than the wild, fantastic way in which 
they often express themselves, is an evidence that there is 
no valid distinction of right or wrong in their development. 
The multiplicity of the forms implies the universality of 
the principle, and suggests through comparison the ideal of 
its true manifestation.g When we take a comprehensive 
survey of human nature in various social states and at dif- 
VOL. IL. 2C 
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ferent periods of history, we observe that, with the awaken- 
ing of its internal consciousness, certain beliefs invariably 
arise and take possession of it, which are quite independent 
for the strength and durability of their influence, of any sus- 
ceptibility of scientific proof, but seem rather to grow out 
of the necessary working of its inherent organism, as wanted 
to give completeness and harmony to the exercise of its 
faculties and affections. It is to such beliefs that we think 
the attention of religious philosophers should be earnestly 
directed. 

Mr. Lowndes has contributed valuable aid towards a 
theory of primary beliefs in the modest and thoughtful 
volume which we have placed at the head of the present 
article. He was drawn to this work by attempting in the 
first instance to systematize for his own satisfaction the 
scattered notices of Sir W. Hamilton’s views which occur 
in various parts of his writings. In the prosecution of this 
task he found himself more at variance with his author 
than he had expected, more especially in reference to his 
celebrated theory of the Unconditioned. He abandoned, 
therefore, his original purpose of simply arranging another 
man’s ideas, and resolved to try whether he could not give 
order and consistency to his own. The result was the pre- 
sent work, which possesses the somewhat rare merit and 
interest, amidst our superabundant book-making, of being 
the spontaneous effort of an earnest and reflective mind to 
elaborate the truth for itself. It is, as its title implies, 
essentially an analysis of the human consciousness—an 
attempt to discover the organic laws inherent in its primary 
constitution, which, instead of being the mere product of 
associated sensations and ideas, possess a life of their own, 
co-existent with sensation—a life which acts on sensations 
and transforms them, and converts them into the substance 
of belief and the-materials of knowledge. He encounters, 
therefore, in limine the assertion of the extreme sensation- 
alists, Hume and James Mill, that nothing is certain but 
sensation, and, with diminished force, its reflection in the 
memory; that man’s life is only a continuous thread of 
perceptions outward and inward ; and that to have a sen- 
sation or an idea and to know or be conscious that we have 
it, are not two things but one and+the same thing. This is 
virtually to deny the existence of individual personality— 
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of anything real beyond the impressions of sense and their 
copies ; and to cut off at once the possibility of all belief 
not founded on those impressions and logically deducible 
from them. On this theory, the whole realm of the infinite 
and invisible is closed to us for ever. To escape this deso- 
late conclusion, which follows inevitably from sensationalist 
premisses, Mr. Lowndes passes in review the several con- 
tents and processes of the human mind, according to a 
tolerably exhaustive enumeration, and shews, we think 
decisively, that these reveal to us beliefs, which are per- 
fectly distinct from anything resolvable into outward im- 
pressions, and can only originate in the mind itself. The 
ultimate appeal must of course lie in this case to a man’s 
own experience. If two men report differently respecting 
it, there is an end of argument, as no common ground is 
left between them ; and nothing remains but for one to point 
out to the other the boundless scepticism, amounting to 
nihilism, which results from his position. Our author has 
acutely shewn that the sensationalists argue in a circle (p. 5). 


“The followers of Locke—at least, the most eminent amongst 
them—ignoring for the most part his profound doctrine concern- 
ing what he calls ‘reflection,’ attempted a task which he would 
never have ventured on, namely, to deduce all knowledge from 
experience of the outer world through the senses. This task, for 
a series of years, and by one writer following another, was worked 
at until with amazing ingenuity there were produced, as results 
from outward experience, counterparts, more or less resembling 
the originals, of some of the most difficult primary beliefs. All 
this looked very triumphant for the Sensationalists until these 
facsimiles were attacked, in a sceptical spirit, by Hume, who 
demonstrated the worthlessness of some of the most important 
among them, without suspecting, apparently, that they were any- 
thing else but the original foundations of human knowledge. 
Hume appears to have been so rooted a believer in the Sensa- 
tionalist school, which in his day had long been the predominant 
if not the only living school of philosophy, as to have honestly 
held—that, in so far as the general belief does not resemble that 
scientific counterpart of it which had been framed for him by 
his teachers, the general belief must be erroneous, since it tran- 
scends experience, which is the only source of knowledge.” 


This is equivalent to asserting, that beliefs which go 
beyond experience must be rejected, because they go beyond 
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it. That this is no misrepresentation of Hume, is quite 
evident from a passage which Mr. Lowndes has quoted from 
his Treatise on Human Nature,* in which it is argued, 
“that if we pretend to have any just idea of causal efficacy, 
we must produce some instance wherein its operations are 
obvious to the consciousness or sensation, failing which we 
must acknowledge that the idea itself is impossible, since 
the principle of innate ideas, which can alone save us from 
this dilemma, Jjias been already refuted.” + 

At the very foundation of our mental being, we are met 
by a belief, which, if we accept it at all, must be inherent 
and @ priori—a belief in the distinction of the se/f and the 
not-self, the inward and the outward world, the sulject of 
perceptions, and the olject from which they proceed. Hume 
and James Mill, who admit no reality but a train of con- 
nected impressions and ideas, deny the validity of any such 
distinction, and refuse to acknowledge any substance lying 
behind phenomena, either sensible or mental. “The mind 
is a kind of theatre,” says Mr. Hume, “where several per- 
ceptions successively make their appearance, pass, re-pass, 
glide away, and mingle in an infinite variety of postures 
and situations. There is properly no simplicity in it at one 
time, nor identity in different ; whatever natural propension 
we may have to imagine that simplicity and identity. The 
comparison of the theatre must not mislead us. They are 
the successive perceptions only that constitute the mind ; 
nor have we the most distant notion of the place where 
those scenes are represented, or of the materials of which it 
is composed.”{ That Mr. J. Mill entertains essentially the 
same view, will hardly, we think, be disputed by any one 
who considers what he has written in his chapters on 
Memory, Identity and Reflection.§ These philosophers re- 
pudiate such a belief because it is not founded on experi- 
ence. Yet the mass of men, unfettered by theory, instinc- 
tively believe in the unity of their personal consciousness, 
and in a world of real existences without them. Their whole 
course of action is grounded on the assumption. The phi- 
losophers themselves, when philosophy is out of the ques- 
tion, uniformly speak and act as if the distinction were real 
277. + P. 6. ~ Human Nature, quoted by Lowndes, p. 132. 
alysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, ch. x. xiv. xv, 
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and the belief were true. The belief, then, is a fact; and 
as by the showing of the philosophers it is not warranted 
by experience nor logically inferrible from it, it must be 
primary and innate. The ascription of it to association of 
ideas simply accounts for the belief, without conceding its 
validity, and so bases the conviction which underlies our 
whole life of thought and action, on an unreality. Having 
once ascertained, that in what may be called the fundamental 
consciousness of mind, a belief is involved which comes 
wholly from within and is perfectly distinct from external 
impression or any reflection of it, we have at least disposed 
of the argument by which Hume was accustomed to get rid 
summarily of all primary beliefs,—that they were impossible 
because at variance with our mental constitution ; and we are 
at liberty to inquire, whether there may not be other beliefs 
which have their origin in the interior working of the mind, 
and which possess the highest certainty though they cannot 
be proved. In the language of Anselm,* Swpe aliquid esse 
cerli sumus, et tamen hoc ratione probare nescimus. 

We shall not follow Mr. Lowndes through his careful 
analysis of the consciousness, first into the two great divi- 
sions of cognitions and non-cognitions, including in the 
latter volitions and feelings, and then his further subdivi- 
sion of the former into percepts (impressions through the 
senses representative of outward objects), internal presenta- 
tions (felt to be an immediate act or state of the self), and 
intelligential or unpicturable notions ; nor through his in- 
genious and in the main successful attempt to shew, that in 
each of these divisions of consciousness, processes are in- 
volved which are purely mental, and perfectly distinct from 
the matter transmitted through the sense on which they 
act. It is the less necessary to do this, as in the admission 
of the fact already established, that with the train of im- 
pressions and ideas which form the immediate subject of 
our life-long consciousness, there is instinctively conjoined 
a belief, on one hand, in a swlyective unity, the self, the 
I,—and, on the other, in an objective reality, the not-sel/, the 
outer world—the fundamental law of mind is recognized, 
out of which all those particular applications of necessity 
flow, in which our author argues, that the reference of several 





* Cur Deus Homo. ii. 13. 
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distinct percepts to one object without us, and of several 
distinct presentations to one self within, implies a belief 
which is original to the mind, and cannot be resolved into 
anything simpler than itself. 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of extracting in 
this connection a passage which exhibits to great advantage 
Mr. Lowndes’s power of stating and illustrating a very ab- 
struse subject. 

“We might say, that a man’s consciousness should be compared 
to that surface of coloured light which is made by the sunbeams 
impinging on the earth. The beams, we may suppose, travel 
through the spaces of ether in darkness ; the earth without the 
beams is dark also ; yet there is this quality about these two dark 
substances, that at every point at which they come into contact 
with each other, light is evolved; and thus, of the points at which 
these beams are variously broken, is made up the painted surface 
of the earth and of the heavens, the sole objects of human vision. 
In a somewhat similar way—if for the moment we assume with- 
out proof the real objective existence of a self and an external 
universe or not-self—it appears that these two dark and latent 
substances of nature’s, which in their essence are wholly unknown 
to us, do somehow impinge upon one another, and at every point 
of contact the intellectual light of consciousness is evolved ; and, 
as we live on, these points multiply and spread, until at last there 
gathers about us a long, many-coloured, various, conscious expe- 
rience, a wealth of internal life, which in its aggregate makes up 
the sum of all we know, and think, and mentally perceive, and 
feel, just as the coloured surface of the sunlight makes up the 
whole of what our eyes see in the daytime.” * 

We further agree with Mr. Lowndes, in opposition to Sir 
W. Hamilton, that we can know things, and feel certain of 
them, and reason about them as indisputable realities, though 
we can form no image of them in our minds; in other words, 
to use his own terminology, that we are capable of unpic- 
turable cognitions. No man can form an image of space or 
time ; yet they are so far from being unrealities, that we 
cannot think of existence apart from them. They are forms 
of thought inherent in the mind, involving a belief beyond 
themselves. We have also a belief in things which have an 
indisputable reality in relation to us, and in that relation 
may be closer to us than all other realities, though beyond 
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it they cannot be grasped ; and when we attempt to embrace 
them as perfect cognitions, we are speedily arrested by un- 
fathomable mystery. The thread of our thought in certain 
directions runs out into the Infinite, where it soon loses 
itself in darkness. Nevertheless, we hold it firmly and 
discern it clearly at the point from which it sets out; and 
this is precisely what we might expect in a being capable 
of religion—capable of a belief which has its roots in the 
deepest intuitions of consciousness, and yet carries in it a 
dim though sure presentiment of possibilities which our 
present faculties cannot bring within the range of know- 
ledge. We hasten to a consideration of the most important 
of primary beliefs—that of causation. 

On this subject, two questions, a physical and a meta- 
physical one, have been strangely confounded, as if they 
were the same. All that the natural philosopher wishes to 
discover, is a law of invariable succession or co-existence, 
so that from antecedents he may predict consequents, and 
from the apparent infer the non-apparent. When two events 
take place in immediate sequence, he concludes, till corrected 
by experience, that on the appearance of the one, the other 
will certainly ensue. He finds, in point of fact, that through- 
out nature the same circumstances are always followed by 
the same effects ; so that should any change become per- 
ceptible in the latter, he is at once convinced that there 
must be some corresponding change, though not yet dis- 
cerned, in the former. This furnishes his idea of causation. 
It meets his intellectual demand. He has no occasion to 
go beyond it. But this idea, it is obvious, does not tran- 
scend the limits of phenomena, and is confined to their 
relations among themselves. Reasoning from his own pre- 
misses, Mr. J. S. Mill appears to us consistent with him- 
self, and Mr. Lowndes, we think, has hardly done him 
justice.* In reply to Dr. Reid's objection, that the invariable 
sequence of day and night does not prove one to be the 
cause of the other, Mr. Mill argues that by sequence in this 
sense he means something more than simple juxtaposition, 
and has in view the reduction of a number of connected 
effects to some ultimate fact which uniformly precedes them 
all. Day and night, for instance, are not related to each 
other as cause and effect, but are perceived to be joint effects 


* P. 208, et seq 
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of a common cause—the revolution of the earth on its axis 
in its annual circuit round the sun; and this is a general 
fact lying at the foundation of the present constitution of 
things, beyond which with our actual knowledge we cannot 
go without transcending the limits of the phenomenal. Con- 
stant antecedents are regarded as causes till they are resolved 
by minuter investigation into something simpler and broader, 
which embraces themselves and their own consequents In a 
system of connected effects. This tendency in the human 
mind to look for invariable antecedence—in other words, 
this belief in the uniformity of causation—Mr. Mill ascribes 
to the repeated action of the association of ideas. He is 
quite justified, therefore, by his own theory in contending, 
that the grounds of our reliance on the perpetuity of the 
existing order of the universe, must be limited by the range 
of our actual experience ; that, if the present Kosmos were 
destroyed, there is no reason in the nature of things why 
we should expect the same order in a new universe to be 
restored ; any more than we can shew cause why, in realms 
of space beyond the reach of our observation, events may 
not have an entirely different sequence from that with which 
we are familiar here. Our belief is wholly empirical. It 
excludes moral considerations altogether. The natural phi- 
losopher, as such, has only these premisses to reason from, 
and cannot logically arrive at any other conclusion. 

This is the physical view of causation. But does this view 
satisfy the mind? Does it exhaust the idea which we associate 
with the word cause? Let us suppose, that we had penetrated 
to the ultimate facts which limit the actual Kosmos, and 
could deduce from them in orderly suecession the whole series 
of effects of which they are the uniform antecedents,—so that 
the entire phenomenal system was revealed in perfect dis- 
tinctness to the scientific eye. Could our inquiry stop here? 
Should we not be compelled by a mental necessity to ask, 
how and why the system originated ; how and why the phe- 
nomena embraced in it succeeded one another, and were 
arranged in their actual order and no other? This would 
lead us to the supposition of originating and underlying 
force as the true cause of what exists. Of such a force we 
have no experience but what is furnished by our own mind 
in the exercise of thought and volition ; and we agree, there- 
fore, with Mr. Lowndes and the great philosophers whom 
he follows, Dr. Reid and Sir W. Hamilton, that the true idea 
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of causation is mental, and that the physical conception of 
it as mere antecedence, without the addition of this mental 
element, is wholly inadequate. This brings us back again 
to the region of metaphysics, and revives the question whe- 
ther our belief in an ultimate mental cause may not be in 
the number of those primary beliefs which have been repu- 
diated only because they could not be physically proved. 
Now let us revert for a moment to what we have already 
shewn to be the fundamental conviction of the human mind 
—hbelief in a conscious self on one hand, and in a world 
external to it on the other. From this primary conviction 
another, not less inherent in us, immediately results. There 
is nothing of which we are more certain than our own con- 
sciousness, thought and volition. It is the nearest of all 
realities. We can conceive an end, and can originate a 
series of acts in reference to it, which produce a perceptible 
change in the relations of things without us. We can act 
by our wills on the external world. This is a living force 
of which we have experience. It is a fact which we know. 
But in that outer world, our cognition of which depends on 
a primary belief, we find that this living force which we 
exert through our wills, is opposed by another force which 
confines it within certain limits, and not only through the 
counter-agency of beings like ourselves, but with a resistless 
ascendancy everywhere to which we and they are equally 
subjected ; and this alk-pervading force, we observe, does 
not act blindly and at random, but works according to a 
plan, the several parts of which correspond to each other, 
and combine in a general result of order and symmetry akin 
to that which we are constantly attempting to realize within 
our own limited range of influence on external things. 
In the natural man, who is not withheld from obeying 
his mental instincts by laws of thought artificially im- 
posed, the belief is spontaneous and immediate, that the 
source of the mysterious power which controls his own 
efforts on all sides must be Mind. He interprets it from 
his own consciousness. Will, and the force which issues 
from it to originate change, he knows by experience ; and 
these he transfers at once by an irresistible conviction to 
that which he does not know, but is nevertheless obliged to 
believe. 
The history of religion confirms this view of the origin 
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of religious belief. Rude nations have ever made the gods 
in their own image. This is the reason of the anthropo- 
morphism which so deeply tinges the early faiths of the 
world, including that of the Hebrews ; and which, offensive 
as it may often be to our refined spiritualism, rests at bottom 
on a great truth, the essential affinity of the human and the 
divine. Mankind have attributed to their deities the quali- 
ties held most in honour among themselves, and marking 
their stage in the scale of social advancement—strength, 
valour, attachment to their own people and hatred of their 
enemies, a rude justice, and a retribution which never lets 
the guilty escape; and these conceptions of God, arrested 
at a certain point by the teaching and institutions of some 
powerful mind, have often mischievously transmitted them- 
selves in the popular usage and phraseology to periods in 
which the general culture and intelligence were capable of 
higher views. Moral qualities are the last which blend 
themselves with religious belief as the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the Divine Being ; and this is quite in accord- 
ance with the gradual development of human nature. As 
the religious idea expands and grows, all the workings of 
the mind find expression in it, the evil as well as the good. 
In some religions, as in that of Zoroaster, the sharp anta- 
gonism of good and evil has given rise to the belief in two 
co-eyual powers dividing the universe between them. But 
even in polytheism, not less than in this more refined dual- 
ism, there is ever latent a feeling of sovereign unity, which 
acquires strength with the strengthening of moral percep- 
tion in man, and results in the final conviction that there 
can be but one supremacy in the entire system of things, 
and that evil in some way or other must be subserving the 
purposes of omnipotent goodness. 

There is one primary belief to which Mr. Lowndes, though 
he has noticed it towards the end of his work, has not, we 
think, devoted all the attention that it deserves; though it 
is needed to bring out the full force of the religious argu- 
ment founded on our instinctive belief in living will as the 
real causative force ; and that is our seuse of moral obliga- 
tion, the obscure but all-powerful feeling expressed by the 
word ought. Wedo not mean to assert, that man is born 
with a sense of moral distinctions, but only that as soon as 
he begins, with the awakening of his faculties, to discern 
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them, they are at once associated with a peculiar feeling 
which results from the original constitution of the mind. 
The moral sense seems to us a modification of a more general 
one, conditioned by the element of will) With every per- 
ception of fitness, propriety, completeness, in and for itself, 
quite independent of any association with personal benefit 
to the percipient, a pleasurable feeling is naturally con- 
joined. When any object fully accomplishes the purpose 
for which it is seen to exist, whether it be a tree, a flowering 
shrub or an animal—when we observe in it that full de- 
velopment of parts and exertion of powers, the colour, the 
shape, the action, which enter into our conception of the 
perfection of its class—the mind experiences a disinterested 
satisfaction and delight in contemplating it; and, on the 
other hand, a proportionate dissatisfaction and disgust when, 
through blighted growth or imperfect development, it fails 
to realize opr idea of what it ought to be. A similar plea- 
sure is produced by the examination of any work of art—a 
machine, for instance—when on learning the end for which 
it was constructed, we perceive that it fully accomplishes 
that end by the simplest and directest means ; that there is 
nothing cumbrous or circuitous in its contrivance ; that all 
its parts are directly related to the end, and tend to bring 
about a perfect result. The sense of completeness is in itself 
a source of the most pleasurable feeling. We must be careful 
to distinguish here the mental process by which we discover 
and appreciate appropriateness to an end, from the feeling 
of satisfaction which accompanies the perception itself. The 
former is complex, involving the exercise of various faculties ; 
the latter seems to us simple and innate, manifesting itself 
through an inward law of the mind, as soon as the occasions 
for exciting it arise. The demonstration of a theorem in 
Euclid is a purely intellectual act ; but the feeling of refined 
delight which thrills through the mind on reviewing the 
precision and completeness of the process, is something quite 
distinct, which, as it cannot be resolved into association of 
ideas, we are justified in considering as native to the mind, 
as a primary feeling. We have sometimes thought there 
were incipient traces of this primary feeling in the rude 
symmetry of the lines, often elaborately expressed, with 
which savage tribes love to decorate their weapons, their 
habitations and their persons. 
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In one direction this feeling spreads through the realm 
of art, giving rise to successive developments of the beaw- 
tiful; in the other, into the higher region of the moral, con- 
ditioned, as we have said, by the introduction of a new 
element—the will. Art terminates in itself. It merely 
represents the fitting and appropriate. Its object is accom- 
plished when it has produced the effect of admiration and 
delight in the beholder. But it is otherwise with moral 
acts. As man’s social relations multiply, and as he gradu- 
ally acquires through them a perception of the end for 
which he exists, he discerns that certain actions and cer- 
tain states of mind have a fitness and appropriateness to 
certain circumstances—that they correspond to those cir- 
cumstances, and are necessary to bring out of them some 
result which is thus announced to the mind as right. But 
the mind does not rest here, as in art, with the simple con- 
templation of the mutual fitness and correspondency of dif- 
ferent objects which it brings into one view, but feels, through 
the consciousness of voluntary power, that it must itself 
contribute to produce the correspondency and complete the 
relation ; that the element necessary to make the situation 
what it should be must be furnished by itself. From this 
feeling, attaching at once by the constitution of the mind 
to the perceived proprieties of the case, there results that 
sense of voluntary obligation (if such an c&ipwpoy may be 
pardoned) which the mind recognizes as something anterior 
to its own action—a sense of authority above itself—that 
categorical imperative on which Kant has so emphatically 
insisted. The relations by which the earliest feeling of moral 
obligation is suggested, are of the simplest kind—the claim 
of wife and child for protection and support, the fulfilment 
of a promise or the restoration of a pledge to a neighbour, 
the exertion of courage and the practice of self-denial in 
the attainment of these and other ends. Within these rudi- 
mental relations but a slight exercise of the reasoning faculty 
is required to discern what is suitable to them. Primitive 
morality is confined within the narrow limits of the family 
and the tribe, and does not recognize, because it does not 
feel, any obligation beyond them. With the extension of 
intercourse and the acquisition of wider views, men embrace 
a larger range of proprieties, and lower obligations are super- 
seded or qualified by higher ones ; and, in this view, mora- 
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lity, as dependent on the use of reason and the results of 
experience, is not only a progressive idea, but often takes a 
peculiar form from the accidents of history, the necessities 
of a social position, or the overpowering influence of some 
great formative mind, like a Buddha or a Confucius. On 
the whole, however, with the normal development of hu- 
manity in those nations which have taken the lead in civili- 
zation, certain grand and permanent relations of man to 
himself and his fellow-beings, arising inevitably under all 
conceivable conditions of human existence, have given rise to 
a corresponding classification of moral obligations by which 
the moral nomenclature of society has been regulated. There 
is not a civilized people on earth which does not understand 
what is meant by justice, veracity, honour, faith, purity, 
gratitude, &c., and which does not admit, that when the cir- 
cumstances creating the relation are complete, the obligation 
to act in accordance with it is complete also. It may some- 
times be a question, whether a particular act comes within 
the requirements of honour, veracity and good faith; but 
that honour, veracity and good faith are in themselves obli- 
gatory, no one doubts. It is not our present business to go 
into the general theory of morals ; we only wish to remark, 
in connection with the subject immediately before us, that 
while the relations to which the mind discerns the appro- 
priateness of voluntary acts, are discussed by reason and 
subject to endless increase and variation, and are still under- 
going a progressive development, the feeling which associ- 
ates the idea of right, of obligation, with those acts, because 
they are believed to be appropriate to the relations under 
which they are performed,—is ever the same, original and 
innate in the human mind, the eternal and immutable sanc- 
tion of morality, the voice of God within the soul. 

If, then, starting from the fundamental primary belief in 
a distinction between the self or individual I and the not- 
self, we further find that two other primary beliefs are 
associated with this distinction,—on the one hand, that of 
living will, as the causal force of the phenomena revealed 
to us by the not-self,—and, on the other, the sense of moral 
obligation imposed on the self by an authority emanating 
from the Power which has made the self what it is,—we 
have discovered a solid basis for the trusts and consolations 
of religion in the nature of man, which renders their final 
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authority independent of the uncertainties of historical cri- 
ticism, and yet admits of their progressive development 
under the action of great religious minds, whose traditional 
influence constitutes historical revelation. The growth of 
the moral sense in men—every step in advance towards a 
higher standard of purity, justice, disinterestedness and 
expansive benevolence—involves a corresponding growth 
of insight into the nature of God. The nearer we approach 
in our personal efforts and aspirations to the Divine, the 
better we understand it, and the deeper is our ground of 
religious trust. If man, by an instinctive transference 
of ideas, interprets the orderly working and harmonious 
arrangements of the external world from the only analogy 
within his experience—that of his own voluntary action 
(and such a transference, unless we open the door to a 
boundless scepticism, we have already shewn to be a valid 
ground of belief)—he attributes by that same act of trans- 
ference, to the mysterious mental energy which embraces 
and controls his own, the highest qualities which he is 
himself conscious of possessing, not only wisdom and cre- 
ative power, but justice and truth and love. These moral 
qualities, as his inner nature expands, reveal themselves to 
him as the highest of all, for they guide and direct the rest. 
They are what he most reveres in himself, as they are the 
only ground of his trust in others. Without their supreme 
authority, he observes that the largest faculty and the 
mightiest intellect continually go wrong,—like wild, disturb- 
ing forces which scatter ruin along their erratic course. 
What is best in his own nature, he cannot suppose absent 
from the Higher Nature in which his own has its source 
and being. On reflection he perceives that a moral law is 
an essential condition of spiritual action, an inward neces- 
sity resulting from its very freedom and spontaneity, apart 
from which it must be self-destructive. When intelligent 
beings have been called into existence by the Sovereign 
Mind, and the laws of their nature impel them to a certain 
course of action, faith must be observed towards them by 
their Creator and Governor, or universal disorder would 
ensue. In other words, a moral nature in man implies a 
moral nature in God. A creation which did not keep its 
word, raising expectations which it did not on the whole 
fulfil, and exciting strong impulses without the provision 
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of any punitive coercion to restrain their exorbitancy—a 
creation which, in its influence on the minds embraced 
within it, was unveracious, unjust and unholy—must issue, 
not in a kosmos, but a chaos. What we anticipate @ priori 
from the nature of mind, is confirmed to a large extent by 
actual experience. The general aim of creation is clearly 
benevolent. With all its disappointments and sorrows, “ it 
is,” to use the language of Paley, “a happy world after all.” 
The uniformity of causation is so unbroken, that prudent 
and thoughtful men have always reliable data for calculat- 
ing the results of the future; the course of events is so 
ordered, that moral qualities in the long run maintain their 
value in the world ; and simplicity of purpose and upright- 
ness of aim, when sustained by persevering endeavour, 
always command respect and confidence, and effect at last 
the kind and degree of good which it was their function to 
introduce into the world. The reality, indeed, falls suffi- 
ciently short of the ideal, to call for faith, but not to justify 
despair. 

When we approach God, we approach that which in its 
entirety is incomprehensible and unsearchable. But it does 
not, therefore, become an unreality to us—not even, to use 
a phrase of Sir W. Hamilton’s coinage, absolutely unthink- 
able. We apprehend distinctly the relation of such a nature 
to our own, though we cannot take in more than that rela- 
tion. We are unable, indeed, to conceive how we could 
ourselves exist without a Divine Power above us. We grasp 
the relation under which we realize it, through convictions 
which lie closer to us than all others—our belief in causal 
force and our sense of moral obligation. Owing to the ele- 
ment of infinity which enters into all our conceptions of 
God, we cannot pursue very far the spiritual relation which 
unites us with Him. Nevertheless, we feel that our sense 
of that relation has a living root in the depths of our con- 
sciousness ; and when we go up from that root into the 
vaster conception of the Divine infinity, the direction im- 
pressed upon our thought by the primal conviction from 
which we set out, takes us into a region where God becomes 
incomprehensible, not from changing his relation to us and 
passing into an unmoral and impersonal force, but from the 
qualities which we cannot disjoin from any belief in his 
existence—his wisdom, his justice, his holiness, his love, 
transcending in their illimitable exercise the capacity of our 
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finite minds to embrace them. We grow into the know- 
ledge of God with the growth of our own moral nature ; 
but that growth springs out of a belief among the rudiments 
of our being, which, so far as we can trace it, seems given, 
not acquired, and which we therefore regard as God’s ear- 
liest revelation of Himself. In the language of Paul, “He 
has never left himself without witness.” This mode of 
access to the knowledge of God affords the surest ground 
for faith. So long as our inference respecting his character 
and ways is altogether @ posteriori, we must be limited in 
our conclusions by the facts which outward experience and 
observation furnish as our only data. When we profess to 
derive all our knowledge of God from external phenomena, 
it is a petitio principii to attempt to supply what is lacking 
in their evidence towards a satisfactory theory of the uni- 
verse, by a reference to his unknown wisdom and goodness. 
By the supposition, we can know nothing of God and his 
purposes but what is suggested to us by the order of nature 
and the course of events ; and if these are defective in their 
testimony, we have no choice but to acquiesce in a defect- 
ive conclusion. But when from a law of our mental con- 
stitution, resting at bottom on a primary belief, we are 
impelled to regard God as a moral Being ; when we find in 
our own moral sense, as it becomes clearer and more autho- 
ritative, a medium of increasing insight into the mysteries 
of the Divine working ; when, finally, we have arrived at 
the persuasion that we are unable to comprehend God, not 
because he is estranged from what is best and noblest in 
ourselves, but because he possesses it in a perfection which 
we cannot appreciate, and exercises it with a wisdom which 
we cannot trace :—then we may justly have a faith, deep 
and immutable, where we can no longer understand or see; 
then we may reasonably conclude, that what most confounds 
and perplexes us, is an inevitable result of the infinity of 
the system in which it is embraced, and must have its all- 
sufficient reason in the Infinite Wisdom and Love; then is 
there no presumption in the belief, that the craving for 
more light and fuller satisfaction and closer communion 
with God, which the best minds most strongly experience, 
are the significant forecastings of our future destiny—mystic 
announcements of the yet unknown, which will become 
more distinct with our spiritual capacity to decipher them. 
Such views put our inward and spiritual before our outward 
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and sensuous nature, and make the true life of man a life 
with God. We interpret his nature, and the world which 
He has made, through the moral light which He has infused 
into us. The more truly we live to Him, the clearer our 
spiritual vision becomes. We have now a moral ground 
for trust in the perpetuity of the order and harmony of the 
universe, and in the universality of an all-pervading law of 
truth and love, which save us from the desolate empiricism 
of Mr. J. 8. Mill. The moral aim, so far at least as man is 
concerned, appears to us now the highest aim in creation. 
With reference to that aim, the present life has all the look 
of a state of preparation :—and as, on the one hand, we can- 
not reconcile it with our ideas of the highest justice and 
wisdom, that the spiritual fruits of a character trained for 
virtue through long years of varied trial and discipline 
should finally perish—that there should be no result from 
such a process; so, on the other, when we consider the 
evanescent difference between the best and the worst of 
men in view of an endless progress, and reflect that time 
and space impose no limiting conditions on the Divine 
agency, we may find reason to hope, that even for those 
who have wandered farthest from the apparent end of their 
being, this life may be only the first stage in a course of 
rudimental training which will issue in their final conver- 
sion to God. 

The witness of great prophetic minds affords large con- 
firmation to these elevating and consolatory views. On 
what does the authority of that witness rest? The pri- 
mary beliefs in which religion has its source, have been 
wrought into the original texture of our minds, as we have 
endeavoured to shew, by the hand of the Creator; and the 
Spirit which at first infused, can nourish and strengthen 
those faiths, and cause them to shine out with new force 
and clearness. The religious philosophy on which the whole 
of the foregoing reasoning is based, assumes the fact of 
intercourse and sympathy between the Divine and human 
mind. If God be a living Spirit, a living influence must 
go forth from Him to sustain the convictions by which men 
realize his presence, and which form the secret bond between 
his nature and their own. When He is earnestly sought in 
prayer, the testimony of the devoutest souls assures us, that 
He responds in a felt access of moral strength and inward 
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peace. Men draw closer to Him and acquire an experi- 
mental knowledge of his spiritual dealings with them, when 
they subjugate their self-love to his will, and strive to ex- 
press the moral ideal with which He inspires them. Spiri- 
tual insight comes to them with the growth of spiritual 
experience. What a devout and holy man says on a spi- 
ritual subject, carries a weight with it, which cannot be 
countervailed by the smartest objections of an intellect that 
has drawn all its materials from another experience ; for 
“he speaks what he knows, and testifies what he has seen.” 
There is a hidden life in his words, which penetrates into 
minds imbued with kindred sympathies, and awakens into 
more vivid consciousness the beliefs that were slumbering 
there. Nothing is more wonderful than the quickening 
power of spiritual sympathy. Men believe with new fer- 
vour under its influence, because it stirs up what is deepest 
in themselves ; and though they never felt or saw the truth 
so clearly before, yet they are sure it is truth, because it 
carries its inward witness along with it, and points in the 
direction where they are conscious that all which is best 
and noblest in them lies. 

God raises up from time to time great religious souls, 
in which his Spirit more abundantly dwells, and a pro- 
founder sense of his moral relation to mankind exists, than 
in other minds. Such souls, by their teaching and acting, 
impart a new life to the world, which spreads by sym- 
pathy, and is tested as divine by the secret witness of the 
conscience within. Men now behold what would else have 
been hidden from them, but, once revealed, can never be 
eclipsed again; because their mind is henceforth put in 
the true attitude towards God, and they have access through 
a rightly directed faith, and by the aid of fervent prayer, 
to some portion of that Spirit, the fullness of which pour- 
ing out through a prophetic soul on the world, introduced 
the religious order of things which makes them in spiri- 
tual privilege and capacity what they are. In this light 
we must look on Jesus of Nazareth, the greatest of all 
prophets, the inaugurator of the present religious life of 
the world. By deepening and invigorating the primitive 
trusts through which we realize our relation to a living 
God, his work was begun and is still carried on; and 
it is by an appeal to them in the last resort, that we test 
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the truth of every doctrine associated with his name, and 
satisfy ourselves that his mission was divine. In one so 
loving and holy, whose whole life was an habitual com- 
munion with God, we feel that every word which he uttered 
on the character and purpose of the Heavenly Father and 
on the future destiny of man, though it takes us further 
into the unseen world than we could have gone by ourselves, 
possesses, nevertheless, from his own position towards God, 
and the prompt response to it in us, the most decisive cha- 
racter of spiritual truth. Whatever historical character may 
be alleged for miracles, they could only have served to draw 
attention, or at most to set an outward seal on that which, 
to be admitted as truth, must be finally confirmed by the 
witness within. Christ’s lasting impression on the world 
is proof conclusive of the high function which Providence 
had summoned him to perform in the spiritual develop- 
ment of humanity. Through the long centuries which have 
elapsed since his transient appearance on earth, men have 
believed in him, because they found his doctrine met the 
deepest wants of their souls; because his spirit came to them 
in their prayers ; and his message of mercy and forgiveness 
consoled the sorrowing and assured the contrite. Had there 
not been a latent Christianity in all men’s hearts, he would 
have preached and suffered in vain. There is an inward 
revelation of God in the primitive beliefs of the human 
mind ; and there is a revelation historically transmitted to 
us from without, in the brighter and deeper intuitions of 
gifted spirits : but were not these two revelations essentially 
one, differing only in their degrees of clearness and distinct- 
ness, and were not both ultimately reducible to the same 
unerring test of their truth and divine authority—the one 
would not strengthen but obliterate the other, and we 
should have no sure witness that God had ever spoken to 
mankind. 

Mr. Lowndes has made some very thoughtful and im- 
pressive applications of his theory of primary beliefs to the 
religious needs of our nature, in the concluding chapters of 
his book. He has hardly, in our opinion, done full justice 
to his own principles. Great modesty, a sensitive scrupu- 
lousness about pressing inferences too far, and perhaps a 
constitutional deference to established authority, have pre- 
vented him, we think, from drawing out in all their strength 
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and fullness the conclusions involved in his premisses. There 
are spiritual riches in his theory which he has left almost 
untouched—magnas inter opes inops. Seeing God, as we 
conceive we do, through the light of our moral conscious- 
ness, and only through its increasing clearness obtaining 
deeper insight into his nature, we are unable to discern 
any reason for Mr. Lowndes’s assertion,* that “the relation 
between man and his Maker is not only wholly unlike, 
but in some important respects diametrically opposite to, 
every relation of which we have experience in transactions 
between man and man:”—a statement which seems to imply, 
that a different moral standard is applicable to divine and 
human things. Such an admission would, in our judgment, 
strike at the root of that sympathy between God and man 
on which all religion and all worship ultimately rest. The 
inevitable consequence is recourse to a supposed transac- 
tion—which is beyond the reach of inward verification, and 
can only be brought home to us as a fact by an accumulation 
of historical probabilities,—“ the exhibition, namely, of that 
mysterious act of divine love by which the Son of God, in 
some transcendent sense one with the Creator, became 
man, lived among us, and died to, redeem us." For our- 
selves, we do not feel the necessity or perceive the spiritual 
benefit of so stupendous an interposition. Once convinced 
that God is the Father of our spirits, possessed in perfection 
of all moral excellence, and that Christ in the loving purity 
of his own life reveals Him with the utmost clearness to 
our spiritual sense, we accept without distrust the declara- 
tion, that there is a remission of sin to the sincerely penitent, 
and free access to communion with the Father for every 
humble, earnest and contrite heart. Christ’s words and the 
spirit which breathes in them, are to us the words of the 
Father, and carry conviction at once to the soul. It is the 
inward realization which gives them their power. Without 
this they are worth nothing to us. The outward fact of the 
Incarnation, were it ever so demonstrably true, could produce 
no spiritual effect, excepting so far as it satisfied our moral 
sense of the essentially just and true; it must still seek its 
final verification within. It leaves the external consequences 
of sinful acts as they were before ; it cannot turn aside, in 
this world at least, “the unbroken stream of moral retribu- 


* P. 260. t+ P. 265. 
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tion.” The witness of our reconciliation with God is the 
inward peace which follows the fervent prayer of heartfelt 
penitence, and the inward spring of higher motive which 
accompanies an earnest self-consecration to God and a reso- 
lute effort to do his will: and these come from our profound 
sense, founded on our human experience and drawn from 
human analogies, of what must be our condition under the 
government of a just and merciful Father, and not from 
reference to any outward event, our belief in which must 
depend on testimony, and may be undermined by criticism. 
To give its due weight to any outward ground of assurance 
towards God, not verifiable by the spiritual witness within, 
we require an authority at once above history and the voice 
of the individual conscience, such as the Roman Catholic 
Church stamps on its system of dogmas. Logically, there 
seems to us no middle course between John Henry New- 
man’s consequential recurrence to an absolute external 
authority in the Church, leaving to the individual believer 
no power of deciding on the naturally credible and incredible 
—and a final appeal to the voice of God, speaking more or 
less audibly in all men’s souls, and confirmed by the clearer 
utterances of the great prophets of our race. 

Before we conclude, we regret to be obliged to remark, 
that Mr. Lowndes has so far yielded to the fashionable syn- 
eretism of the day, as to employ some special pleading, not 
indeed in direct defence of the Athanasian Creed, for he 
regrets its continuance in our public formularies, but in the 
attempt to shew that a meaning, not wholly inconsistent 
with philosophy and religion, may be extracted out of it. Of 
course, ingenious men, familiar with the terminology of 
different schools, can extract any meaning they like out of 
any document whatever. But the question is, not what 
meaning they can get out of it, but what its author originally 
intended to put into it. We must earnestly protest against 
this theological juggling with words. It is a most unhealthy 
sign of the times. It tends to render the language reserved 
for the highest themes utterly meaningless, and to foster 
the too prevalent notion, that theology is a vain talk about 
nothing. It causes us real sorrow, that Mr. Lowndes should 
have closed with so weak and illogical a chapter his very 
able, well-written and most suggestive volume. ‘ 

J. J.T. 
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IIIl.—THE HOMES OF THE AGRICULTURAL POOR. 


Inquiry on the State of the Dwellings of Rural Labourers. 
By Dr. H. J. Hunter. (Appendix, No. 6, in the 7th Report 
of Dr. Simon, Medical Officer of the Privy Council.) Lon- 
don. 1865. 

Norfolk News, 1864 and 1865. 


MEN “in the populous city pent” wander into the country, 
and return with pleasant remembrances of picturesque 
cottages, happy peasants and rosy-looking milkmaids. It 
seems to them as if it really were true, as Cowper says, 
that “God made the country, man the town ;” and with 
sad regret that difficulties intervene, they wish they could 
end their days in the last romantic hamlet they visited, 
beneath some humble thatched roof, gazing through old- 
fashioned diamond panes at the setting sun, and inhaling 
the scent of honeysuckles twined round their porch. Did 
not George Herbert make quaint little Bemerton sacred 
ground while nature daily gave him fresh inspiration? Did 
not Burns, 

“Tn glory and in joy, 
Follow his plough upon the mountain-side,” 
and there turn up that 
“Wee, modest, crimson-tippéd flower” 


of which he so sweetly sings? Did not Thomson love the 
country, and did it not nurse the genius of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, and of Bloomfield, the Farmer's Boy? Philosophers 
think that there is the appropriate soil to feed contempla- 
tion, and poets find there high and holy imaginings. It gives 
beauty to Tennyson’s finished lines, and purity and sub- 
limity to Wordsworth’s poetic transcendentalism. Poetry 
and art together have thrown a witching glamour over a 
country life. It seems to be in communion with nature 
and unspoiled by sin. Peers and merchant princes may 
have their metropolitan palaces, but what are they to Mrs. 
Hemans’ “Cottage Homes of England,” which, she says, 
“ By thousands on our plains 
Are smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 
And round the hamlet fanes. 
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Through glowing orchards forth they peep, 
Each from its nook of leaves, 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 
As the bird beneath their eaves”? 


In his turn, the artist transfers these “cottage homes” to 
canvas, with healthy though ragged children playing in 
front, the ducks leading their ducklings to the pond, and 
the hens clucking warning to chickens to keep away. The 
pictures are pretty and romantic ; they are admired in town 
galleries; and lookers-on feel a sentimental satisfaction 
in thinking that poor people live in such picturesque 
abodes, with nature standing by in her holiday dress. Few 
imagine that the cottages so beautiful to look at must be 
wretched to live in, that the dirty pool must breed disease, 
the worn thatch let in the rain, and that those troops of 
children when they go to roost at night must be packed 
with father and mother into one little room, lying close as 
game in the home-wending sportsman’s bag. An Irish mud 
hovel backed by the grand scenery of Connemara, a High- 
land shanty peeping out from the defile of Glencoe, are 
wonderful objects in a landscape, and an artist's breast may 
thrill with joy when he comes across them, but for all that 
they are not the best places for men and women to live 
and die, to marry and have children in. 

The public mind is now familiarizing itself with the 
unpleasant fact, that picturesque-looking cottages are not 
always decent homes, and that the inhabitants of charmingly 
situated villages may be doomed to be the victims of filth 
and sin. Floods of light have recently been thrown on sub- 
jects concerning which formerly a happy ignorance prevailed, 
and society flattered itself that all was nght because fancy 
was free to play as it pleased. However, this can be done 
no longer. The eyes of England are now opened to the 
truth, and nought remains but to make it a thing of the 
past, outgrown like the abuses of factory labour before the 
Ten-Hours’ Biil. It appears that scattered over the country 
are hundreds of villages and thousands of cottages so small, 
so badly built and so over-crowded, that decency itself, as 
well as delicacy and refinement, are sheer impossibilities. 
Goldsmith’s 


“Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain!” 
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is largely the child of the poet’s imagination. We experi- 
ence a certain romantic pleasure in reading of it, because 
its real wretchedness is half concealed by the thick growth 
of the flowers of fancy. Besides, it is a “deserted village.” 
But it has many only too close resemblances in the England 
of to-day, with the additional evil that they are not “de- 
serted,” but densely populated, and English selfishness has 
thrown Irish neglect into the shade. Newspapers, the Social 
Science Associations, and Government Reports themselves, 
now tell us that 


“ A bold peasantry, their country’s pride,” 


are often, in merry England, worse housed than their 
masters’ dogs and hunters. The old-fashioned phrase of “a 
happy fireside” has become comparatively obsolete, and an 
Englishman’s house, if he be an agricultural labourer, is not 
his castle, but an abomination for which as yet the language 
has no name. The pretty “cottage homes” of Mrs. Hemans 
are there, such as they are. The so-called “close village” 
exhibits them, but the antipodes may be witnessed a couple 
of miles off. The show-place of a model village, like the 
Duke of Devonshire’s Edensor close to Chatsworth, exhibits 
them too, but not far away are the dwellings of men which 
would furnish an indictment for cruelty to animals if used 
as stables and kennels. These are strong words, but they 
are too easily proved true. And at whose door are we to 
lay the blame? Surely at that of the territorial aristocracy, 
the people’s self-constituted guardians. For within a stone's 
throw of many baronial halls are the crumbling habitations 
of those whose hard work makes the landlords’ wealth. 
The wind plays riot through the shattered doors and window 
frames, the rain beats through the roof and stands in puddles 
on the floor, shared in common by pigs, poultry and chil- 
dren ; and Nature, in the nests and lairs she provides, re- 
bukes the broad-acred squires and lords who first grasp the 
land and then refuse a shelter to its cultivators. 

The public attention has just been drawn to this subject 
by the publication of the Seventh Report of Dr. Simon, the 
Medical Officer of the Privy Council. The sixth document 
in the Appendix isa long “Inquiry on the State of the 
Dwellings of Rural Labourers,” by Dr. Hunter. It is the 
most startling Government paper issued for many a year, 
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measures on the part of Parliament. 
the present article, and every assertion, except 
Norfolk News, is made on its authority.* 

The national sanitary arrangements were so 


on the houses of the people generally. Mos 
were treated as superfluous refinements. 


likely in our social life to go back to the old st 
made to open, if refuse and offal were not 


fish-bones, cabbage-leaves, and other aliments 
this criticism applied to the aristocracy, it is 
what condition the populace would be in. Spe 


The Fishouse at Meare, near Glastonbury, is 
be the only cottage in England which has a 1} 
centuries. 


period in history. And if we once sink the 
literary interest attaching to them, they are sit 


Charles. 
labourer grew worse for some time after the 
and no doubt so did his home. Before the 
Roses, the country was dotted over everywhe 
farms, and cottages without land are mainly i 
the 16th century. A statute of Elizabeth com 


Few go back even to the Tudor age. 
cots, like Bunyan’s at Elstow and Ann Hathaw 
tery, centuries old as they are, still run back but a short 
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humbling to us as a nation, and loudly demanding active 
It is the text-book of 


two from the 


loose until a 


recent period, that little attention of any kind was bestowed 


t living men 


remember the time when many necessary comforts of to-day 
Public opinion, 
however, has slowly won repeated victories, and we are not 


ate of things. 


Erasmus, writing to his friend Dr. Francis, says Englishmen 
would greatly improve their homes if windows were always 


cast into the 


highways, and if the rushes strewing the clay floors were 
not allowed to lie there as long as twenty years, and conceal 


of fever. If 
easy to guess 
cimens, how- 


ever, of very ancient cottages are scarce, and indeed of the 
homes of the poor in Roman, Saxon and Norman times, we 
know nothing, except that imagination cannot go too far in 
picturing their humbleness and wretched accommodation. 


supposed to 
uistory of five 
Famous 
ray’s at Shot- 


religious and 
nply striking 


proofs of the miserable way in which even decent and pious 
but poor people were housed in the days of Elizabeth and 
It seems that the condition of the agricultural 


Reformation, 
Wars of the 
re with small 
nnovations of 
ylains of their 


increase, and orders that four acres of land shall be attached 





Mr. Henley confirm rather than shake its authority. 
has now passed both Houses of Parliament. 








* The debates on the Union Chargeability Bill and the sy 
We rejoice that the Bill 


vecial-pleading of 
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to each cottage. Another prohibits the further destruction 
of twenty-acre farms. A penalty was also laid on any 
“owner or occupier” who permitted more than one family 
to occupy a cottage. Elizabeth sometimes bullied her Par- 
liament, and loved to rule with a high hand, but laws like 
these contribute to prove her title to the name of “Good 
Queen Bess.” In the 18th century, little was done in the 
way of building rural cottages or preserving those already 
in existence, and Crabbe’s startling descriptions are stern 
condemnations. The “ Village” and the “ Parish Register” 
may be turned to for what here we have no space to de- 
lineate. 

In manufacturing towns the increase of houses keeps 
pace with that uf population, and rows of commodious cot- 
tages, tenanted by workers at the neighbouring factories, 
yield good interest to capitalists and mill-owners for their 
investments. But in agricultural districts the case is dif- 
ferent, and strange to say, while the population in these dis- 
tricts has increased between 1851 and 1861, the number of 
houses has materially decreased. The statistics furnished 
by Dr. Hunter, and the graphic accounts of villages visited 
by him in every English county, are worthy the attention 
of every philanthropist and patriot. They would stamp 
the nation with shame had it not been ignorant of their 
existence, and were it not now, when they are revealed to 
it, applying the necessary remedies. In 821 parishes and 
townships, scattered through 40 counties, there were in 1851 
as many as 69,225 houses inhabited by 305,567 persons, 
while in the same 821 parishes and townships in 1861 these 
houses had decreased to 66,109, while the inhabitants had 
increased to 322,064. Thus 16,497 more persons were driven 
to herd in 3118 less houses. These facts tell their own tale. 
In France, where the rural population has fallen off 1:18 
per cent. during the last twenty-three years, the decrease of 
houses may be understood ; but in England, where it has 
increased, the smaller number of houses is inexcusable. And 
the counties and neighbourhoods where this disproportion 
between houses and inhabitants is the most striking, are the 
more purely agricultural. There is certainly overcrowding 
in manufacturing towns, and still worse in the newly-built 
towns of the mining and iron districts ; but, as a rule, over- 
crowding and agriculture go together. The South is worse 
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than the North, Buckinghamshire and Somersetshire worse 
than Lancashire and Yorkshire, the North-Riding worse than 
the West-Riding, and the agricultural districts of the West- 
Riding worse than the manufacturing districts. Nor yet 
can it be insinuated that the inquiry is an insufficient 
basis for such assertions. For besides the information given 
by relieving-officers, registrars, clergymen and others, Dr. 
Hunter personally examined 5375 houses and 8808 bed- 
rooms. Here he beheld scenes of squalor and degradation 
hardly credible, eight, nine or ten people sleeping in a room, 
a brutal mingling of the sexes, an absence of ventilation and 
cleanliness, and generally what would be condemned as ex- 
travagant if found in a sensation novel. Nevertheless, all 
these things were in the year of grace 1864, not in Tipperary, 
but in England,—not in poor districts, but on the estates of 
squires, baronets, earls and dukes. 

Villages are divided into close and open. The “close 
village” is nicely built; each cottage has a little garden with 
flowers and gooseberry bushes ; the inhabitants are decent 
and comfortable; among them are a blacksmith, two or three 
gardeners, and the squire’s out-door servants, together with 
a few other people, permanent hangers-on of the great house 
or connected with the land. In this village no new cottages 
are built, and no new settlers are permitted. Even a young 
man belonging to the old families, if he get married without 
leave, is at once ignominiously driven forth by the stern 
Malthusian proprietor. This is the sort of village which 
pedestrian tourists delight to discover, and which they com- 
pare with the smoky towns left behind; but in their sim- 
plicity they never imagine that the beauty is forced and 
artificial, and preserved only by the ruthless expulsion of the 
superfluous population. It is as if a mother should keep 
healthy children about her by turning out of doors or by 
killing off all the sickly ones. The close village has not 
even people enough to cultivate the land belonging to it ; 
its labourers walk to their work many miles and from ano- 
ther parish. What is the secret of this? The law of settle- 
ment, and the fact that each parish is bound to support 
only its own poor. The agricultural labourer is proverbially 
badly off, and his employment is uncertain. So the land- 
lords and farmers conspire to have as few as possible, and 
to take care that these are such as are not likely to become 
chargeable. As for the rest, they must find shelter where 
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they can, and they seek it in the “open village.” The open 
village is a place where anybody lives who likes. Here the 
cottages are built in little rows, and they are mean and 
sminall. There are no gardens, and frightfully inadequate 
domestic conveniences. No member of the middle class 
lives near, and the vicar is often a poor man, the living 
having been early deprived of its tithes. It is the moral 
cesspool of the neighbourhood, and so bad in other respects, 
that the favoured few, such as the woodman, the shepherd 
or the carter, for whom accommodation is provided else- 
where, consider it a severe punishment to be sent back to 
live among their relations in the “open village.” Lodgers 
are numerous, though registered lodging-houses are scarce. 
And the navvy, the brickmaker, and similar workmen who 
earn large wages, command the best accommodation, and 
thrust the poor hind into still straiter limits. At Lubenhain, 
in Leicestershire, there is such crowding in private houses 
as would be prohibited by the police in common lodging- 
houses. The populousness of the open village is largely 
owing to its origin as the settlement of encroaching squatters 
on the waste. Long before the Enclosure Act, labourers en- 
closed a few yards from the road-side, the tent became a 
hut, and finally a house. The peasantry believed that any 
one who could build one of these “ mushroom halls,” as they 
are called, in a night, could claim it as his own. The mush- 
room hall is necessarily small, because, even when helped 
by his neighbours, the man could not do much, and it has 
only one story. When finished, it is left to its fate, and no 
further improvement is dreamt of. Whole rows of similar 
huts were long ago erected by parishes, and the poor allowed 
to live in them rent free. Through some shameful neglect, 
the parishes have now suffered many of these to slip out of 
their hands, and they are either claimed by the occupants 
or have been grasped and re-let by the unscrupulous. But, 
however it may be, they are among the worst specimens 
of cots, and yet it is estimated that half of the rural la- 
bourers live in them. When small freeholders build, their 
erections are of the same meagre sort, not because they want 
money, but because they cannot get land. If it be asked, 
Why does the labourer live in such dens? the answer is ready 
enough. No more mushroom halls can be built, the land- 
lord will admit no new men into the “close” parishes of the 
estate, and no farmer of a neighbouring parish is likely to 
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tempt a man with children to disturb his parish settlement, 
for fear of throwing him on the common charges. “The 
man himself, although he knows he might find work thirty 
miles off on a railway or great public work at 2s. 6d. a day, 
has no capital to start with, and has a vague fear of losing 
his settlement and being thrown among strangers in his old 
age.”"* Consequently the “open villages” remain, and the 
law of ratings and settlement tends to perpetuate them. A 
poor hind of Drayton Parslow, in Buckinghamshire, well 
understood its working. He went daily nearly four miles to 
his work at Water Eaton, where the owners have, in the 
teeth of an advancing population, succeeded in destroying 
about 20 per cent. of the houses. When asked if he could 
not find a cot near to his work, he said, “No; they know 
better than to take in a man with my large family.” The 
authorities of Water Eaton have evidently taken seriously 
to heart a passage in Burns’ Justice, 1754, where the de- 
struction of cottages is humorously described as one of the 
duties of an overseer. That the census should report a de- 
crease of population in some villages is perfectly natural, 
and it could not in fact be otherwise. But these are “close 
villages,” where the population is forcibly kept down, or 
where the overseers hold the theory just mentioned. But 
Dr. Hunter, on whose authority unquestionable reliance may 
be placed, says, “In nine cases out of ten where the census 
reports a decrease of population, and adds a note that it is 
due to emigration, that word may be safely expunged, and 
eviction substituted, as being the first cause of the decrease. + 
Theodore Parker said, “Some theologians conceive God as 
rolling sin like a sweet morsel under his tongue,” and parti- 
cular cases follow which seem to shew that some people do 
the same with “open villages,” overcrowding, filth and de- 
gradation. 

“The Common Lodging-Houses’ Act demands an area of 
240 cubical feet for each sleeper; the army authorities say 
500; model lodging-house builders, 550; while boards of 
health and prison inspectors want as much as 800, and hos- 
pitals are now often built with more than double this last 
high amount. Fully to appreciate these figures we may 
compare them with a very common (perhaps the commonest 
household establishment in England), a man and his wife, 





* Dr. Hunter’s Report, p. 126. + Ibid. p. 207. 
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with three children, sleeping in a room 10 feet by 12, and 
6 feet 6 high. They have 780 feet among them, or 156 
apiece.” So speaks Dr. Hunter.* See a selection from his 
host of facts. One house in Beenham, Berkshire, “ measures 
14 feet 6 by 7 feet, the kitchen being 6 feet high. The bed- 
room had no window, no fire-place, no door nor hole, except 
that in the floor by which it was entered. The walls lean 
together, meeting a flat ceiling 5 feet 9 in. width, and 5 feet 
7 high above the floor. There is no garden. A man lately 
lived here with two grown-up daughters and a growing 
son ; father and boy slept on the bedstead, the girls on the 
floor. Each girl had a child while the family lived here.’ ss 
In a row of parish houses at Steventon, five adults and a 
child slept in a bed-room measuring 13 feet by 6 feet 9, 
with a slanting roof. In each of three others slept four 
adults with three children. In ten bed-rooms were thirty- 
three adults and twenty-two children. At Tinker’s End, 
3uckinghamshire, is a bed-room measuring 11 feet by 9, by 
6 feet 5 inches at the highest point, in which slept four 
adults with five children, the whole having less than the 
allowance to a single convict. In one very little hut at 
Hinxton, though the bed-room was divided, there was but 
one window, and here slept nine people ; in another, with an 
undivided bed-room, there slept eight, of whom two slept in 
the kitchen ; in another, a woman slept with her father, her 
husband and her child, and her husband’s brother. At An- 
thony, in Cornwall, are a row of 8 two-roomed wooden huts 
built for navvies. Their inhabitants were— 


1. Eight adults with 1 child. 5. Eight adults with 2 children. 
2. Six » ‘4children. 6. Five ,, = a 
3. Seven ,, » “ 7. Seven ,, ~~ - 
4. Six ~ » es & S27 © w» © & 


One woman lived in each house, all the lodgers were men, 
and all grown girls were transported. At Yetminster, Dor- 
setshire, in a one-bed-roomed house was a family of seven 
persons ; and in another, a married pair, two adult daughters 
and six children. In Hartford, Huntingdonshire, lived a 
married pair, three adult sons, one adult girl and four chil- 
dren. In Salubrious Square (!), Tunbridge, Kent, is a block 
of eight wooden houses, the whole measuring 31 feet 3 by 





* Report, p. 143. +t Ibid. p. 154, 
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31 feet 3. In one of these lived a pair with two adult sons, 
two daughters and three young children, in addition to whom 
an occasional lodger was received ; and the character of the 
population harmonized with that of the accommodation. 
“A young woman of nineteen (having fever) lay in a room 
occupied at night by her father and mother, her bastard 
child, two young men (her brothers), and her two sisters, 
each with a bastard child.” At Lubenham, Leicestershire, 
in one bed-room slept a married pair, two boys of twenty 
aud eighteen, a girl of seventeen, and a grandchild. In others, 
a married pair with five children ; six adults and two chil- 
dren, where, however, there was a lean-to outbuilding in 
which a part slept; four adults with two children; a widower, 
his two sons, his two daughters, and their two illegitimate 
children ; and so on with the miserable catalogue. And yet 
here, it was alleged, no owner liked to sell a bit of land for 
building. Instances like these quoted might be multiplied 
by hundreds, but Lubenham may close the sorrowful story. 
These cases are not peculiar to one county ; they are more 
or less characteristic of all. We compile a general state- 
ment of the number of parishes in different counties in 
which, notwithstanding these awful facts, the houses have 
decreased in face of an increasing population. 


Bedfordshire ......... 4 PEIGGIONOE  oncwsccccess 

Berkshire ............ 10 Monmouthshire ...... 10 
Buckinghamshire...... 10 ae 17 
Cambridgeshire ...... Northamptonshire ... 9 
| ae 32 Northumberland and 

ee 9 pe ee 

Cumberland............ 17 Oxfordshire ............ 14 
Derbyshire ............ 10 Nottinghamshire ...... 19 
Devonshire ............ 24 Rutlandshire ......... 

Dorsetshire ............ 19 Shropshire ............ 26 
ME Wark hich sscececss 22 Somersetshire ......... 55 
Gloucestershire ...... 21 Staffordshire ......... 9 
Hampshire ............ 12 GE cavccccsscsecccece 25 
Herefordshire ......... 34 SRT snccscscossncosess 10 
Hertfordshire ......... 8 INE ah gestalt, 13 
Huntingdonshire ...... Warwickshire ......... 16 
ends 10 Westmoreland ......... 10 
Lancashire ............ 20 Worcester ............ 19 
Leicestershire ......... 25 i | ee 130 


Lincolnshire............ 
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The remainder of the 821 belong to counties left blank in 
the above list, for there is not one innocent county in the 
nation. Yorkshire proprietors have carried on the process 
of eviction on the largest scale; but overcrowding prevails 
most in the smaller counties of Bedford, Buckingham, War- 
wick, Oxford, Worcester and Northampton. 

The long journeys to work have been mentioned already. 
These break up the domestic feelings, and the man is only 
at home to sleep. He has literally no time for anything 
else. In the Henley Union, Oxfordshire, there was little 
overcrowding ; but many cots had been destroyed, and the 
labourers forced to find refuge in Reading, another parish 
four miles off, and walk to and fro morning and night. In 
Tincolnshire, it is common for the men to walk several 
miles to work. The people in Kirton are crowded together, 
for it is an “open village ;” but Cleatham manages matters 
so well as to have only three men belonging to the whole 
township. However, Cleatham requires labourers, and gets 
them from Kirton, between two and three miles distant. 
At Langtoft, in the same county, lived a man with his wife, 
her mother and his five children. “The house consisted 
of front kitchen, a scullery, and bed-room over the front 
kitchen, the scullery being but one story high, and having 
a lean-to roof. The front kitchen and bed-room measured 
12 feet 2 inches by 9 feet 5 inches, the whole ground-plan 
measured 21 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 5 inches. The bed-room 
was a garret, the walls leaning to form a ridge at the top, 
and a dormer-window being opened in front. Why did he 
live there? The garden? No; it is very small. The rent? 
Fifteen-pence a week. Near his work?’ No; men have to 
travel a long way to work. “The man was working in a 
part of Braceboro’, six miles from home, and came back to 
his family every night. He lived here because he could get 
a tenantable cot, and was glad of it, at any price, anywhere 
and in any condition.”"* Well might an old man at Brix- 
worth, Northamptonshire, say that “a two-mile walk do 
much hurt him.” He spake the feelings of many ancient 
fellows like himself, to whom years ago far longer walks, 
when they were to see his sweetheart, were only play, but 
to whom now they are only death. These long walks are 





* Dr. Hunter's Report, p. 223. 
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most lamentable when imposed on mothers of families. Dr. 
Hunter gives an instance out of many. 


“Although in the rich vale of Evesham, Cow Honeybourne 
flows with no milk or honey for the great majority of its inhabit- 
ants; there are several owners, and in consequence it has become 
a city of refuge or open village. A little gloving is done, but 
most of the women are employed in field work. As if it were 
not enough for their share in Eve’s curse to have to work all day 
out of doors for 8d., women have to walk away from Cow Honey- 
bourne to Church Honeybourne and elsewhere, often two miles 
off, to snatch that opportunity of a hard-earned living. In other 
words, the owners of Church Honeybourne, or wherever the field 
of work may lie, pack her off to another parish as soon as she has 
served their turn, and refuse to burden their land with dwellings 
for the working man and his family. One of these women was 
the mother of a young family of four. What a load of anxiety 
must have lain upon her all day as she worked so far from home! 
How comparatively easy she would have been had the nest of 
children been within reach, even if out of sight! The advantage 
to herself and them derived from getting home to dinner would 
appear to be worth the whole 8d. Her absence presents to one 
what poverty is in strong relief. The idea of the presence of 
cruelty is not to be suppressed in one’s mind by assurances that 
the mother is hard, and does not care ; we know that God did 
not make her hard, and that she ought to care very much.”* 


When as many as eighty labourers from towns are regu- 
larly engaged on one Lincolnshire farm, it is hard to believe 
that machinery has stopped the demand for men, as we are 
sometimes told when asking why cottages are so few. The 
men live in towns because they are banished thither, and 
not because their labour is not wanted on the land. Mr. 
Disraeli says that 1000 acres of land usually require about 
30 cottages for the use of persons employed on the land 
only. If these thirty were always there, or if any fair 
attempt were made to locate labourers near the scene of 
their labour, there would be more hope. But it is no un- 
common thing to see a farm of 100 acres without a labourer 
living on it, and the Carltons, in Lincolnshire, have only 
61 houses altogether, of every kind, on 3700 acres; but then 
eighty migratory Irishmen who come from neighbouring 
open villages work there, and the rates of the parish are 
* Dr. Hunter’s Report, p. 198. 
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kept down. Talking with a gentleman who had just taken 
a farm of 270 acres, he informed us that there was not a 
single cot on it, as all had been pulled down, and the 
labourers forced to live elsewhere. He was intending, how- 
ever, to build some at once. “It is a melancholy thing to 
stand alone in one’s country,” said Lord Leicester, when com- 
plimented on the completion of Holkham ; “I look around, 
and not a house is to be seen but mine. I am the Giant 
of Giant Castle, and have eat up all my neighbours.” In 
these cases, however, the neighbours are not eaten up, but 
only removed to a distance, and come and go night and 
morning. They spend their sweat on the land, they house 
the cattle for the night, they enrich the large farmer and 
feed the wealth of the peer, and then trudge miles for sleep, 
to be back by five o'clock for work again. It will be a 
happy day when great proprietors begin to feel, like Lord 
Leicester, that “it is a melancholy thing to stand alone in 
one’s country,” and so give the labourers homes in their 
fields of labour, as well as gardens and allotments to occupy 
their spare time, and save them from starvation and the 
parish. At present an open village is bad enough in summer, 
and it is quite as unpleasing in winter to any one who loves 
England. 


“ Twenty or thirty men are loitering about the street for want 
of work. The farmers are not always sufficiently tilling the corn 
and root lands. The landlord has found it convenient to throw 
all his farms together into two or three. It simplifies the affairs, 
fewer questions are raised, rents are more easily collected, and in 
his instinctive fondness for land the farmer will pay more increase 
of rent than he can hope to get from his increase of land. The 
farm capital of the parish is reduced, less food is raised, and em- 
ployment gets scarce. The fields are full of thistles, there were 
more daisies than wheat, the barleys were scarlet in June and 
purple in August, and ye, the people are idle in the streets. 
Soured by the sight of waste while they want, surrounded by 
crops of weed which their labour might have turned to food ; 
while on the one side of the wall the field is crying out for labour, 
on the other the baulked labourers Jean, looking longingly on the 
land. Fevered in summer and half pined in winter; no wonder 
if (to use their own archaism) ‘the parson and gentlefolks seem 
frit to death at them.’”* 








* Dr. Hunter’s Report, p. 239. 
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The general badness of English cottages is relieved by 
special badness in those of the colliery districts of Durham 
and Northumberland. This is owing to the short tenure of 
the land. It is let on leases of twenty-one years, and after 
this term relapses into the hands of the lord, so that it is not 
held worth while for the temporary owner to spend much 
money on what so soon passes away from him. The cots 
are mostly built near the pits, and generally by the master 
of the colliery. He runs them up in whole rows, and they 
cost him at the rate of about £25 apiece. So it is easy to 
guess what they must be. But then he knows his lease is 
only for twenty-one years, and that a strike may at any 
moment leave them tenantless. “Everything tempts the 
lessee to act as if the whole colony were encainped, not 
resident.” Besides, the workmen are strangely indisposed 
to welcome improvement. It seems to mean settlement in 
one place, and many pitmen are characterized by an un- 
governable love of free migration. As for the risks of 
fevers and miasmata, from crowding and filth, they are 
despised. He who faces firedamp in the pit, thinks he 
may easily put up with a little stench at home. The 
home life of these miners is almost incredible. Generally 
there is but one large room, and in the midst of their 
families and lodgers the men strip themselves naked before 
the fire. The stripping before a fire is necessary from the 
peculiar work ; the one-roomed houses make the compara- 
tively public stripping necessary. Both practices lead to a 
gross neglect of decency, and “in this amiable and respect- 
able population entirely dissociate that quality from mora- 
lity.” Water is always a great difficulty. There is little of 
it, and that little is wretched stuff. Here is a picture of 
a frequent, though not a constant, condition of things in 
Northumberland and Durham : 


“ At Low Prudhoe, a coal-owner had more than one hundred 
cots, all to be served with water by one small dribbling stream, 
little thicker than a pencil whenI saw it. Twenty-one buckets 
were then formed en queue waiting for water, and a mob of 
women and children wrangling and lamenting over it. Some of 
the women professed to be terrified at the thought of the men 
coming home from the pit and being unable to wash or to have 
tea. They related that at Mickley colliery, the inhabitants of ‘the 
square’ were even worse off for water, one woman having lately 
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counted a hundred buckets at the spring. Women get up in 
the middle of the night to get water, and even then find others 
waiting their turns at two or three o’clock. The houses were 
16 feet by 16, all one room, except that the four-post bed served 
as bed and bed-room too, and that there was a window in the 
roof left which made it into a sort of children’s bed-room. Some 
of the families used it for this purpose. The houses were some- 
times back to back, and sometimes ‘single,’ but all of one size, 
The window opened, running on horizontal slides. The great 
variety in the number of inhabitants shewed the error of making 
any great number of cots of the same size; the number of empty 
houses, which was great, seemed to shew that the rents were 
fixed so high as to induce men to crowd into few houses. .... 
Great numbers of dogs were kept at Prudhoe; much of the 
furniture was even luxurious. The whole people was irritated 
about the want of water, but only one man had a word to say 
about the cesspools in front of his house door.”* 


Some of our readers may consider this paper to be already 
sufficiently plain spoken. In a matter which affects the 
national welfare so deeply as this, plainness of speech is a 
duty. But in the foregoing extract from Dr. Hunter's Re- 
port, we have felt ourselves compelled to omit a passage 
which describes a condition of things, existing in Christian 
England in this ceutury, which would disgrace a Hottentot’s 
kraal or an Esquimaux’s snow hut. No such filthiness of 
habit—on the side on which dirt is most closely connected 
with moral degradation—has ever come beneath our notice. 
We pass on, with genuine shame, to another aspect of the 
subject. 

It would be unfair to leave it to be imagined that neither 
colliery owners nor great landed proprietors are doing any- 
thing to remedy the evils described, for many ere doing 
much, not always wisely, but at least with good intentions. 
All Northumberland is not like Prudhoe. “In Emmaville 
the houses are double, with back doors and windows and 
opening skylights; real models, containing two good lofts 
and a bed-room. They have also detached washhouses. Ten 
of these cots visited contained an average of three working 
men or lads in each, the highest number being five. Some 
others are but half the size, and average two ‘ workers’ in 
each.”+ Seaton colliery, and the Duke of Newcastle’s at 


+ Ibid. p. 184. 





* Dr, Hunter’s Report, p. 183. 
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Shire Oaks, Notts, are both specimens of the better sort. 
On the estates of this nobleman a satisfactory state of things 
generally prevails. On the Duke of Rutland’s property the 
labourer gets a good cot, kept in decent repair, without being 
obliged to pay more than he would elsewhere for a decrepit 
ruin. The Duke of Leeds’ houses at Harthill were formerly 
very bad, but are getting slowly replaced by better, with 
three bed-rooms each and a good garden. The Duke of 
Portland employs many well-paid workmen in Welbeck, but 
“how curiously his landlordship operates on the local popu- 
lation is seen in the census of Welbeck—1831, seven houses 
and sixty-three persons ; 1851, seven houses and a hundred 
and seventeen persons ; 1861, one house and twelve persons.”* 
Surely his Grace lacks grace! Lord Brougham’s cots are 
uniformly decent, though not in a good style of cottage 
building, and there are no two families living in one house. 
Lord Londesborough has repaired and rebuilt until every 
house is good, and there are houses for all who work regu- 
larly on the estate, which is large. Indeed, Yorkshire abounds 
with good old English homes, notwithstanding the sad work 
in one hundred and thirty parishes. The little ugly places 
at Fridaythorpe, with their gardens, their furniture, their 
window-blinds and their bright ruddled door-steps, are 
marked by Yorkshire comfort. Perhaps it is too much to 
expect Government inspectors to criticize Royal property. 
But the Norfolk News of Nov. 14th, 1864, gives a good 
account of the Prince of Wales’s cottages at Sandringham. 
They were bad enough when his Royal Highness bought 
the estate, but are mending rapidly. The same paper has 
done good service by its searching exposure of the state of 
the Norfolk agricultural poor, and by the force of public 
opinion which it created impelled many landlords to do 
their duty ‘in a more Christian fashion. One of the chief 
offenders, but also one of the first penitents, was a Reverend 
Baronet. 

To return, however, to our Government authority. “ Har- 
laxton,” in Lincolnshire, “is in point of buildings one of 
the prettiest villages in England. A great part of it was 
built forty to a hundred years ago in the ugly style then 
common, but now some masterly hand has made it a most 





* Dr. Hunter's Report, p. 172. 
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pleasing scene. There is substance, comfort and variety. 
Some of the interiors are out of repair for the moment, but 
there were gardens to all, and the rents were low. There 
was not a bad house in this large village; all but one be- 
longed to a great proprietor. It is hardly necessary to add, 
that they are never to be let, and are reserved for persons 
working on the estate or belonging to the parish.”* Model 
cottages are built on many estates, and as a rule the owners 
are satisfied with a very small per-centage. But unfortu- 
nately the builders are prone to waste money in ornament, 
and forget that the working classes most need comfort and 
plenty of sleeping room. At “wretched Wrestlingworth,” 
a house called Richardson’s “can scarcely be matched in 
England for original meanness and present badness of con- 
dition. A few yards from this cabin stood two of the most 
ridiculous model cottages ever seen. The money wasted on 
these two would have built a third of equal size and con- 
venience, and the cabin might no longer have remained to 
disgrace the country.” Berkshire has model villages where 
“good houses fit for a curate or young doctor have been 
erected under the name of a labourer’s cottage,” and a 
model cottage there means a £10 house for a man who has 
but £26 a year to spend in it. Sonning has been made a 
show place by Mr. Palmer, but how? Houses that cost 
£160 are let for £3. All this is the wrong way to go to 
work, and is sure to end in disappointment. It is desirable 
to quote Dr. Hunter’s suggestions on what such cottages 
ought to be, at length. 

“There will always be a sufficient number of small families to 
find room for bachelor lodgers. It is only necessary to build a 
house apiece for the families. Accepting the census experiment, 
if we have 41 families to accommodate, 10 of them will only require 
one bed-room ; 3 will have 8 persons, and will require three bed- 
rooms; the remaining 28 will require two bed-rooms. When 
families reach such extraordinary numbers as 10 or 12 children, 
the elder children will attain an age to leave home before the 
younger are born. When a gentleman then is about to build 
cottages, he may plan them in this proportion; suppose he 
builds 30, two pairs shall be cots of a kitchen and bed-room on 
one ground floor, the remaining 26 shall be alike, and stand in 
two rows; but at one or both ends of each row shall be a house 


* Dr. Hunter's Report, p. 225. 
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of three bed-rooms; that is, one to which the back bed-room 
of the next house has been added, the latter being added to the 
list of single bed-roomed houses for new-married or barren 
couples. In arranging a new group of cottages with special 
attention of affording sleeping room to the families, respect must 
be paid to the instinct with which mothers of numerous children 
prefer a back house within a yard to a house fronting the street. 
The yard keeps the playing children under her eye. The back 
houses should therefore have the more bed-rooms. The row I 
propose should have a front and a back kitchen, both paved with 
brick or tile ; the front about 11 feet by 11, by 6 feet 8 inches 
high ; the back about 11 by 8 feet 6. Ceiling would be un- 
necessary. There should be five doors only, the closet under the 
stairs requiring one, each bed-room one, and two house doors. 
There should be four sliding windows ; a grate with an oven; a 
boiler in the back kitchen; a little fire-place in one bed-room; 
a Welsh slate roof, the bed-rooms being ceiled. There should be 
a pig-stye to every other house ; a privy to every four; the well 
should have a pump. There should be spouts and a butt for rain 
water. Such houses might be supplied at about £50, or £1500 
for the 30. Let at 1s. a week each, they would yield £78 a 
year; no great yield; but of course if profit be the object, a much 
higher rent might be asked. I would never pay people’s poor 
rate for them; they should learn there is such a thing.”* 


Space is not left to discuss the question as it affects large 
towns. And perhaps it is better to let the Government 
Xeport stand alone, while criticisms heip it to tell its tale. 
Circumstances limited it, and so limit this article, to the 
homes of the people in the agricultural districts. In rela- 
tion to the evils with which they abound, the remedies are 
written on the surface. First, the landed proprietors must 
do their duty. Then philanthropic capitalists may be fairly 
asked to build such houses as men and women can live in 
without violating decency and morality ; and let them, if 
they like, make their philanthropy a paying investment. If 
land for building purposes be refused, then let Parliament 
take it at its own price. It does so for railways and public 
works, and good homes where the future citizens and rulers 
of the nation have to be brought up are even more essential. 
Finally, abolish entirely the law of settlement, so that the 
excuse for close and open villages may perish. The pro- 





* Dr. Hunter’s Report, p. 139. 
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position for equalizing rates over a whole union will only 
scotch the snake, not kill it. Let the country, however, be 
one common parish, and a new and happier era will begin. 
Above all, give every cottager some garden-land, if it be 
impracticable to restore the laws enacted by the benevolent 
despotism of Queen Elizabeth. A dozen acres, let off for 
gardens and allotments from a farm of-some 200 or 300 
acres, would prevent both poverty and idleness. Landlords 
object to the trouble of collecting small rents, and farmers 
do not like their labourers to be in a state of semi-independ- 
ence; but the welfare of the whole nation demands some 
such arrangement, as an act not only of humanity, but of 
simple justice. Certainly it cannot be to our national credit 
that Englishmen should be lodged as multitudes of them 
are. Doubtless, pictures as melancholy, and possibly more 
melancholy, might be painted from life in Germany, Russia, 
and elsewhere. The same thing might also be done in 
France. There, in 1846, “Les Ouvriers” of Pierre Dupont 
“opened an unexpected scene of poverty, and caused some 
consternation, but no improvement.” 
“ Mal vétus, logés dans les trous, 
Sous les combles, dans les décombres, 
Nous vivons avec les hiboux 
Et les larrons, amis des ombres.””* 


Let us hope, however, that in England a statement of the 
wrong is only preliminary to its removal, and that our 
knowledge of it is its sentence of death. 

The moral aspects of the subject may not be separated 
from the physical. Here is involved, not simply the ques- 
tion of what sort of homes shall the people live in, but what 
shall be the moral future of the nation. These crowded 
hovels at Lubenham and other open villages, these revolting 
scenes in Northumberland and Durham, are the very death- 
bed of the higher nature and the nurseries of immorality and 
sin. It is impossible for them to be aught else. Preaching 
is thrown away on those whom proprietary guilt and parlia- 
mentary neglect predestine from childhood to the bondage 
of iniquity. Literature in vain endeavours to deliver the 
victims whom the cup of Comus has changed to beasts ; 
his wand must be broken before they can be free. A Lei- 








* Quoted by Dr. Hunter. 
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cestershire clergyman came to the conclusion that the crowd- 
ing, though confessedly indecent in parts of that county, 
still had no immoral effect. But how long will indecency 
be before it produces immorality? Often in country cot- 
tages we see virtue and purity of soul that would ornament 
a palace. Men whose integrity is unimpeachable, women 
who might be canonized for their self-sacrificing affection, 
children with natures unstained as they come from the 
Eden of God, and whose looks make sunshine in a shady 
place, may—heaven be thanked '—be found dwelling be- 
neath lowly roofs. But what is the fair result of the sort of 
homes we condemn? The actual vice is enormous in quan- 
tity, and the deadness to better influences is incalculable. 
The drunkenness, profanity, illegitimacy and incest, may be 
reckoned up, and Dr. Hunter saw an abundance of all ; but 
the blunting of the fine edge of instinct and the gradual 
dying out of the nobler aspirations can be but faintly guessed. 
Yet these are the worst results. That the people do not 
care to rise, is the darkest blot on the system that crushes 
them, as slavery is foulest when it leaves no desire for free- 
dom. Reform must begin low down indeed. It is well to 
hope for and strive after a perfect state of society and an 
absolute religion ; but they, if they are ever to come at all, 
must be the growth of centuries, and meanwhile we must 
turn our hands to humbler things as the sole means of win- 
ning the greater at last. If a sound mind needs a sound 
body, equally do a good heart, a pure conscience and an 
aspiring soul, need healthy material surroundings. The 
social perfection offered by theorists of the school of God- 
win’s “ Political Justice” and Paine’s “ Rights of Man” is 
at present a chimera; and so is the Absolute Religion offered 
by the Pantheism of Spinosa and the Theism of Theodore 
Parker ; they are chimeras even on the supposition that they 
are based on true principles, and will be so until we are 
content to enter more intimately into the actual life of the 
masses, and clear away the physical burdens beneath which 
they groan, knowing not what ails them, instead of spinning 
airy cobwebs of our own. The dependence of inner upon out- 
ward conditions is becoming clearer every day. Climate and 
geographical position help to determine national character 
and religion, and are an important portion of the agencies used 
by God to generate the profound metaphysical genius of 
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India, the many-sided activity of Greece, and the indomit- 
able enterprize and perseverance of the Teutonic race. And 
the same law is equally omnipotent in every smaller sphere. 
What chance has temperance when it breathes the atmo- 
sphere of gin palaces, and virtue when it is sentenced to 
the chain-gangs of Norfolk Island? Poor Oliver Twist only 
triumphed over the wicked machinations of Fagin the Jew 
by escaping from them, and crime is often the offspring of 
necessity as much as of choice. There are villages in England, 
streets and courts in London, Glasgow and Liverpool, and 
even in quite new towns like Birkenhead, where angels from 
heaven can scarcely avoid corruption. It is vain to expect 
that the multitudes “who travel on life’s common way” can 


“ Keep their souls like stars, and dwell apart, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free.” 


We all need the quickening help of God and our fellow- 
creatures, and these especially need it. They need, too, that 
those who can shall take care that no superfluous tempta- 
tions beset them, and no material difficulties baffle all their 
attempts to rise. Here is the great arguinent at once for 
education, political liberty and healthy homes. Let educa- 
tion develop latent powers, let political liberty give them 
fair play, and let healthy homes make the development pos- 
sible, and save soaring spirits froin needless risks of being 
dragged down to the bondage of sense and matter again. 
The farthest-seeing minds of the age may here find a field 
of action. At present their energies are wasted because 
spent on barren soil. In the conflicts of politics and theo- 
logy, questions which come more home to the people than 
either the triumph of any party or any creed are forgotten. 
Far remote from the classic floor of St. Stephen's and the 
shadow of episcopal sanctities in Convocation, are multi- 
tudes to whom the fortunes of both churches and thrones 
are indifferent. The throne, the altar and the cottage, agree 
in toasts, but have little in common anywhere else. The 
Government wins or loses in a faction fight, and the governed 
masses do not care, for Whig and Tory are the same to them. 
Orthodoxy cheers and groans as Neology is now at the top 
and now at the bottom, but the preached-to hear the vary- 
ing notes with marvellous calm, for they are only a disso- 
nance in the air, and the present wrong of open villages and 
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crowded homes cuts deeper than the far-off consequences 
of unintelligible heresy from unintelligible dogmas. The 
populace of large towns and manufacturing centres may read 
the penny press, and get some glimmering of the fires con- 
stantly burning in higher quarters, so that chartiem, social- 
ism and rude unbelief, express below the forces working 
above. But agricultural England is a picture of the dark 
ages in the 19th century of Christianity ; superstition is its 
faith, and apathy its life. The devils possessing it are hard 
to exorcise, for they have that stupidity against which the 
gods are said to fight unvictorious.* Reformers may re-con- 
struct the constitution in Church and State, and leave the 
sources of evil untouched. Better than political theories is 
an honest political conscience and a genuine feeling of 
brotherhood, under which progress is a folded flower sure 
to open out at the right time when the spring rains fall 
and the spring sun shines. 

How far the spirit of party is responsible for blinding 
the nation to matters beyond party is hard to tell, for who 
knows the relative influence of place and principie? But an 
obvious one-sidedness in the minds of most politicians and 
theologians has had much to do with it. The common good 
possible to-day is put off for Quixotic devotion to a pet 
imagination called an ideal. Protests against ideals would 
be crimes. But if it be, as some think, our providential 
destiny, we may journey towards republicanism, while we 
combine state architecture with crossing-sweeping, and, after 
deposing a monarch in theory, clear away some mud in fact. 
It is well for free inquirers, Unitarians, African bishops 
and suspected clergymen, to continue their half-iconoclastic, 
half-constructive work, and to apply common sense not only 
to the Bible, but to the whole world of speculation ; for this 
is one method of preparing for the millennium. But neither 
in politics nor theology need we now discuss the art of 
sowing seeds to bear fruit a century hence. Visions of 
any golden age, as distant even as that of Eden, are always 
sweet to indulge in and inspiring to work for; but they 
may sink the practical in the sublime, and while Alnaschar 
dreams, his basket of eggs may be smashed. Anticipating 


* The dying Talbot's invective in the ‘* Jungfrau von Orleans,” 
‘* Mit der Dummbheit kampfen Gotter selbst vergebens.” 
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the Christ descending in the clouds, many early Christians 
thought no earthly things important enough to fight for, and 
no earthly relations sacred enough to enter into. Without 
faith in the descending Christ, the Peace Society perpetuates 
the former, and the Roman Church the latter supeystition. 
All erithusiasts are of the same family ; they prefer Utopia 
to sanitary laws, and the second advent to visiting the father- 
less and the widow. The kingdom of heaven only comes 
with pomp, and distance is needed to lend enchantment to 
the view. Washing in Jordan would cure the leprous nation, 
but they set their hearts on distant Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus. Another class is as ready to sacrifice 
to-morrow to to-day, and to reduce the stars to candles. So 
they peddle in statesmanship, opposing theoretical reforms 
because “things work well,” and at the most applying a new 
patch when a new suit is wanted, and, if new wine be made, 
taking care to put it into old bottles. In the same way 
they are bigots in religion, and love to have truth divinely 
settled once for all. As a shoreless sea stretches outside the 
harbour-mouth, vessels must anchor where they are land- 
locked ; and that they may quietly enjoy what they already 
possess, they prohibit voyages of discovery. Besides, then, 
the partizanship that, like the knights in the old story, is 
pledged to look but at one side of the shield, the over-ambi- 
tious theories of idealists, and the over-many smallnesses 
and suspicions and limited views of practical men, have 
conspired to let grow the rank crop of weeds in rural neigh- 
bourhoods, and to breed indifference about rooting them up. 
They are evils of too commonplace a character to win the 
enthusiasm of one class, and they are of too far-reaching a 
significance to be roughly meddled with by another. 

But only the eye seeing the horizon comprehends the 
whole landscape, and only when it notes every object does 
it realize the distance of the horizon itself. Modern civili- 
zation is at once practical and ideal, and opposites are 
uniting now. The Social Science Association has enlisted 
the foremost minds of both orders in its service. Nothing 
can postpone the woes with which the present is pregnant 
except a brave acceptance of the doctrine of development. 
The future is a vanishing meteor, except the living soil of 
humanity be first prepared for its reception; and then it 
settles into sunshine, after each night dawning a new day. 
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From this double stand-point all questions assume a healthy 
and human look : workers who despised the theorist, as the 
positive philosopher the theologian, dream of Utopias ; and 
dreamers who were content to sing and eloquently rave, 
now deign to carry hods and build with humble bricks and 
mortar. Radicalism and Republicanism, Theism and Pan- 
theism, play their parts in conserving so much of the Con- 
stitution and popular Christianity as can prove its right to 
live. And the smaller sects and parties will not fail to 
prolong the existence of every opinion and creed to the last 
moment that the world has room for it. Quite in harmony 
with this general principle is the mingled greatness and 
littleness belonging to the chief movements of the age, and 
one-sidedness and short-comings may be pardoned for the 
root they spring from, the end they seek, and the fruit they 
are sure to bear. Is it a little thing to reclaim a street 
Arab, to save a fallen woman, to destroy a nuisance, to 
build a model cottage? It is the necessary foundation of 
the greatest. If Domestic Missions are a failure, they assert 
good intentions; if Teetotalism be unnatural, it is self- 
sacrificing ; if the Maine Law be philanthropic fanaticism, 
it has grand aims; if Secularism do violence to human 
instincts, it is independent thought ; if Communism con- 
tradict political economy, it is Co-operation sowing its wild 
oats. And the same ideal yet practical spirit now recog- 
nizes the inseparable connection of the homes of the people 
with the weal of the nation, and of outward conditions with 
inward life. W. B. 





IV.—LECKY’S HISTORY OF RATIONALISM. 


History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Longmans. 1865. 


No philological phenomenon is more interesting than the 
way in which words, which spring from roots closely con- 
nected and almost identical in meaning, gradually diverge 
in common use, till at last, charged with irreconcilable 
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associations and each containing a history, they rise to 
human lips as the expression, not of kindred, but of hostile 
ideas. Of the two names by which the Saviour of the world 
is commonly known, each has produced an adjective ; out 
of each the original meaning has completely faded ; and, 
except to philologists, Jesus and Christ, the names of the 
same person, practically convey the same idea. But what 
of Jesuit and Christian? Might not all the Protestant and 
half the Catholic world justifiably use these as the points 
of an antithesis? So the title of Mr. Lecky’s book, “The 
History of the Spirit of Rationalism,” will call up in the 
minds of most readers quite another set of associations from 
those raised by Locke’s speculations on “the Reasonableness 
of Christianity.” The word “Reasonableness” transports 
the mind, rightly or wrongly, into a region of calm ortho- 
doxy, where whatever a believing man can desire to be true 
is proved to be true, and that in the most appropriate and 
satisfactory way. The word “Rationalism” evokes the 
spectre of self-confident scepticism, applying to Revealed 
Truth tests which it was never intended to bear, and finding 
the most convincing reasons for believing as little as may 
be. Regret it as we may, the history of theology during 
the last three quarters of a century has filled the word 
Rationalism with associations which cannot easily be dis- 
charged from it. It has been so long a term of reproach, 
that it cannot without ambiguity be used as simply signi- 
ficative of a known and definite philosophical tendency. 
It has been so long made to mean the reckless and pre- 
sumptuous application of reason to religion, that when em- 
ployed to denote the general relation between them, the 
inherent sneer seems to beg the question in favour of autho- 
rity. Yet the misuse of the word is the more to be lamented 
that we have no other to take its place. When we call a 
man a Rationalist, we usually mean that he belongs to a 
certain well-known school of philosophical theology. And 
yet when we wish to characterize the action of the intel- 
lectual powers in regard to religion,—even that examination 
of the claims of Roman Catholicism which ends in complete 
submission to the Church,—we can call it by no other name 
than Rationalism. Perhaps Mr. Lecky’s very thoughtful 
and eloquent volumes will do something to reconcile those 
who have hitherto made Rationalism a by-word, to this 
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wider use of the phrase. For if his theory be true, the chief 
difference between themselves and those whom they pelt 
with this theological missile is one of degree. Both are 
swayed by the same spirit of Rationalism; one perhaps 
earried further than another by the prevailing tendency of 
the age; but those who hate Rationalism with a perfect 
hatred are, after all, in relation to many of their most deeply 
grounded beliefs, Rationalists without knowing it. 

The following passage from Mr. Lecky’s first chapter may 
serve as an introduction to the idea which moulds his treat- 
ment of his subject : 

“When a complete change takes place in public opinion, it 
may be ascribed to one or other of two causes. It may be the 
result of a controversy which has conclusively settled the ques- 
tion, establishing to the satisfaction of all parties a clear prepon- 
derance of argument or fact in favour of one opinion, and making 
that opinion a truism which is accepted by all enlightened men, 
even though they have not themselves examined the evidence on 
which it rests. Thus, if any one in a company of ordinarily edu- 
cated persons were to deny the motion of the earth, or the cireu- 
lation of the blood, his statement would be received with derision, 
though it is probable that some of his audience would be unable 
to demonstrate the first truth, and that very few of them could give 
sufficient reasons for the second. They may not themselves be able 
to defend their position ; but they are aware that at certain known 
periods of history, controversies on those subjects took place, and 
that known writers then brought forward some definite argu- 
ments or experiments, which were ultimately accepted by the whole 
learned world as rigid and conclusive demonstrations. It is pos- 
sible also for as complete a change to be effected by what is called 
the spirit of the age. The general intellectual tendencies pervading 
the literature of a century, profoundly modify the character of the 
public mind. They form anew tone and habit of thought. They 
alter the measure of probability. They create new attractions and 
new antipathies, and they eventually cause as absolute a rejection 
of certain old opinions, as could be produced by the most cogent 
and definite arguments.”* 

It is to the history of the changes effected in theological 
opinion by the second of these causes, that Mr. Lecky’s book 
is devoted. “Towards the close of the eighteenth century,” 
he says, 





* Pp. 9, 10, 
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“Tt was observed that every great change in belief had been 
preceded by a great change in the intellectual condition of 
Europe, that the success of any opinion depended much less 
upon the force of its arguments or upon the ability of its advo- 
cates, than upon the predisposition of society to receive it, and 
that that predisposition resulted from the intellectual type of 
the age. As men advance from an imperfect to a higher civili- 
zation, they gradually sublimate and refine their creed. Their 
imaginations insensibly detach themselves from those grosser 
conceptions and doctrines which were formerly most powerful, 
and they sooner or later reduce all their opinions into conformity 
with the moral and intellectual standards which the new civili- 
zation produces. Thus long before the Reformation, the tenden- 
cies of the Reformation were manifest. The revival of Grecian 
learning, the development of art, the reaction against the school- 
men, had raised society to an elevation, in which a more refined 
and less oppressive creed was absolutely essential to its well-being. 
Luther and Calvin only represented the prevailing wants, and 
embodied them in a definite form. The pressure of the general 
intellectual influences of the time determines the predispositions 
which ultimately regulate the details of belief, and though all 
men do not yield to that pressure with the same facility, all large 
bodies are at last controlled. A change of speculative opinions 
does not imply an increase of the data upon which those opinions 
rest, but a change of the habits of thought and mind which they 
reflect. Definite arguments are the symptoms and pretexts, but 
seldom the causes of the change. Their chief merit is to accele- 
rate the inevitable crisis. ‘They derive their force and efficacy 
from their conformity with the mental habits of those to whom 
they are addressed. Reasoning, which in one age would make 
no impression whatever, in the next age is received with enthu- 
siastic applause. It is one thing to understand its nature, but 
quite another to appreciate its force.—And this standard of belief, 
this tone and habit of thought, which is the supreme arbiter of 
the opinions of successive periods, is created, not by the influences 
arising out of any one department of intellect, but by the combi- 
nation of all the intellectual and social tendencies of the age.”* 


After enumerating some of the forces which combine to 
make-up this general tendency of any age, Mr. Lecky pro- 
ceeds : 


“If these views be correct, they establish at once a broad dis- 
tinction between the province of the theologian and that of the 





* Introduction, pp. vi, vii. 
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historian of opinions. The first confines his attention to the 
question of the truth or falsehood of particular doctrines, which 
he ascertains by examining the arguments upon which they rest: 
the second should endeavour to trace the causes of the rise and 
fall of those doctrines which are to be found in the general in- 
tellectual condition of the age. The first is restricted to a single 
department of mental phenomena, and to those logical connec- 
tions which determine the opinions of the severe reasoner: the 
second is obliged to take a wide survey of the intellectual influ- 
ences of the period he is describing, and to trace that connection 
of congruity, which has a much greater influence upon the se- 
quence of opinions than logical arguments.””* 

Yet again: 

“There is a theory or method of research which would amalga- 
mate the two spheres, or to speak more correctly would entirely 
subordinate the theologian to the historian. ‘Those who have 
appreciated the extremely small influence of definite arguments in 
determining the opinions either of an individual or a nation— 
who have perceived how invariably an increase of civilization 
implies a modification of belief, and how completely the contro- 
versialists of successive ages are the puppets and the unconscious 
exponents of the deep under-current of their time, will feel an 
intense distrust of their unassisted reason, and will naturally look 
for some guide to direct their judgment. I think it must be 
admitted, that the general and increasing tendency in the present 
day, is to seek such a guide in the collective wisdom of mankind, 
as it is displayed in the developments of history. In other words, 
the way in which our leading thinkers, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, form their opinions, is by endeavouring to ascertain what 
are the laws which govern the successive modifications of belief ; 
in what directions, towards what conceptions, the intellect of man 
advances with the advance of civilization ; what are the leading 
characteristics that make the belief of civilized ages and nations 
as compared with barbarous ones ; and of the most educated as 
compared with the most illiterate classes. This mode of reason- 
ing may be said to resolve itself into three problems. It is ne- 
cessary, in the first place, to ascertain what are the general intel- 
lectual tendencies of civil@ation. It is then necessary to ascertain 
how far those tendencies are connected, or in other words how 
far the existence of one depends upon and implies the existence 
of the others ; and it is necessary, in the last place, to ascertain 
whether they have been accompanied by an increase or diminu- 
tion of happiness, of virtue, and of humanity.”+ 





* Introduction, p. ix. + Pp. xvii, xviii. 
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Our author then proceeds to state the general scope of 
his work : 

“ My object in the present work has been to trace the history 
of the spirit of Rationalism: by which I understand, not any 
class of definite doctrines and criticisms, but rather a certain cast 
of thought, or bias of reasoning, which has during the last three 
centuries gained a marked ascendancy in Europe. The nature 
of this bias will be exhibited in detail in the ensuing pages, 
when we examine its influence upon the various forms of moral 
and intellectual development. At present it will be sufficient to 
say, that it leads men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic 
theology to the dictates of reason and of conscience, and as a ne- 
cessary consequence, greatly to restrict its influence upon life. It 
predisposes men, in history, to attribute all kinds of phenomena 
to natural rather than miraculous causes; in theology, to esteem 
succeeding systems the expression of the wants and aspirations 
of that religious sentiment which is planted in all men; and in 
ethics, to regard as duties only those which conscience reveals to 
be such.”* 


And again, in the following passage, we have his own 
account of the method which he has employed : 


“Tn the first place, I have examined the history and the causes 
of that decline of the sense of the miraculous which is so mani- 
fest a fruit of civilization. But it soon becomes evident that 
this movement cannot be considered by itself; for the predispo- 
sition in favour of miracles grows out of, and can only be ade- 
quately explained by, certain conceptions of the nature of the 
Supreme Being, and of the habitual government of the universe, 
which invariably accompany the earlier, or as it may be termed, 
the anthropomorphic stage of intellectual development. Of the 
nature of this stage we have some important evidence in the 
history of art, which is then probably the most accurate expres- 
sion of the religious realizations, while the history of the en- 
croachments of physical science upon our first notions of the 
system of the world, goes far to explain its decay. Together with 
the intellectual movement, we have to consider a moral move- 
ment that has accompanied it, which has had the effect of dimi- 
nishing the influence of fear as a motive of duty, of destroying 
the overwhelming importance of dogmatic teaching, and of esta- 
blishing the supremacy of conscience. This progress involves 
many important consequences; but the most remarkable of all is 
the decay of persecution, which, I have endeavoured to shew, is 
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indissolubly connected with a profound change in theological 
realizations. I have, in the last place, sought to gather fresh evi- 
dence of the operations of the rationalistic spirit in the great fields 
of politics and of industry. In the first, | have shewn how the 
movement of secularization has passed through every department 
of political life, how the progress of democracy has influenced 
and been influenced by theological tendencies, and how political 
pursuits contribute to the formation of habits of thought which 
affect the whole circle of our judgments. In the second, I have 
traced the rise of the industrial spirit in Europe ; its collisions 
with the Church, the profound moral and intellectual changes it 
effected, and the tendency of the great science of political economy 
which is its expression.”* 


It is hardly possible to speak too highly of the manner 
in which Mr. Lecky has performed the task which we have 
suffered him to describe in his own words. His reading is 
wide and often curious, though, as we shall hereafter have 
occasion to point out, deficient in regard to some depart- 
ments of his very comprehensive subject.+ The wonder is 

* Introduction, pp. xxii, xxiii. 

+ Mr. Lecky’s pages contain many errata, blemishes upon a noble work 
which we hope to see removed in a second edition. His French reading has 
been very extensive ; has he approached the classical part of his theme on that 
side? We hardly know how else to account for the fact that Dionysius the 
Areopagite appears here as ‘‘ Denys” (I. 375), while one of the very few precise 
Greek references to be found in his book assumes the outrageously queer shape 
of ‘Denys, Halycarnassus, lib. ii. cap. 28.” Why, too, should Arnold of 
Brescia be introduced under the French name—illustrious enough in its way— 
of Arnauld? What does Mr. Lecky mean by the extraordinary statement that 
**Ennius, Plautus, Terence and Epictetus— and many other writers—were 
slaves’? (II. 254). It is certainly not true of Ennius and Plautus, and he would 
find great difficulty in substituting a catalogue of names for the vague phrase, 
‘*many other writers.” There are several other mistakes, small and great, which 
alittle more care would have obviated. His predecessor in the work of writing 
the History of Rationalism, Amand Saintes, is always quoted under the name of 
Armand Saintes. Armand is a common, Amand an uncommon name ; the 
more reason why the mistake should have been avoided. Masaccio, the Floren- 
tine painter, twice appears as Massacio. In a case where the accuracy of a 
diphthong embodies the controversy of centuries, we read of ‘‘ Homoousians 
and Homooisians” (II. 34). Howard the philanthropist was not a ‘‘ noble 
Quaker” (I. 381), but a Nonconformist of the Independent type. To say that 
‘*Woolston and Tindal, Collins and Hone, have long since passed into the region 
of shadows, and their works have mouldered in the obscurity of forgetfulness” 
(I. 192), is surely to put the harmless author of the Every-day Book into 
very unaccustomed company, as well as to commit an anachronism. The En- 
glish Deists are a class of writers emphatically belonging to the 18th century, 
while William Hone, Deist though he may have been, was familiarly known to 
many men who have not yet passed middle life. But the most curious over- 
sight is where Mr. Lecky says that Pascal ‘‘ based his defence of Jansenism in 
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that so young a student as we understand Mr. Lecky to be, 
should have already traversed so great a field of research, 
and used to such admirable purpose the accumulated store 
of material. His power of generalization is very remark- 
able; he has a keen eye for the relations of distant and 
apparently disconnected phenomena ; the very conception 
of his work is, in its grasp of a single tendency acting on 
the most dissimilar regions of human belief, almost as nota- 
ble a thing as the execution of it. His style is perfectly 
lucid ; and if a sharp criticism might sometimes accuse it 
of a too elaborate ornateness, a somewhat monotonous balance 
of rhythm, the very character of the charge bears testimony 
to the fine qualities of Mr. Lecky’s writing. And yet, in 
spite of all this, we have risen from the perusal of the book 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction. Not with the matter of it, 
for he must be a well-read man indeed who has nothing to 
learn from Mr. Lecky—not with the author, for it is impos- 
sible not to give a joyful welcome to a religious thinker who 
is at once so able, so free, so reverent. But if Mr. Lecky’s 
main theory be true, with as little qualification as he gives it, 
one cannot but feel a certain distrust and weariness of those 
intellectual labours which, half fruitless though they be, are 
the very breath of some men’s nostrils, If, after all, we are 
but creatures and puppets of the age in which we live—if 
the belief towards which we thought ourselves to have been 
consciously struggling, be really determined for us by a 
multitude of subtle causes quite beyond our personal con- 
trol—why should we not passively resign ourselves to the 
inevitable, and “roll darkling down the current of our 
fate”? Mr. Lecky’s is, it is true, not the ignoble theory of 
the materialist and the statistician, which makes religion an 
affair of race, and seeks to explain by the rise and fall of 
the thermometer a people’s alternations of nobleness ; the 
forces which rob us of our free-will are not the material 
conditions of existence, but are generated in the last resort 
in human minds and hearts. But ifthe age really carries us 





a great measure upon the miracles at the tomb of the Abbé Paris” (I. 180). 
Pascal died in 1662 ; the Jansenist miracles at the grave of the Deacon Paris, 
to which Mr. Lecky refers, were alleged to have taken place between 1725 and 
1732. The miracle which played so great a part in Pascal’s apologetic, was 
the cure of his niece, Marguerite Perier, of a lachrymal fistula by the applica- 
tion of the Holy Thorn. This took place on the 24th of March, 1656. 
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forward in its unconscious progress, why should we trouble 
ourselves any more to carry forward the age? The reformer’s 
is always a thankless task ; in certain departments of belief, 
men hate and fear nothing so much as a new thought; 
whoever would draw men up to him must himself be lifted 
upon a cross. Let us believe what our time believes, and 
no more; there 7s a slow motion of the whole age towards 
absolute truth; we shall be a little nearer to it when we 
die than we are now, and our sons nearer than we. What 
need of more ? 

So noble a book as Mr. Lecky’s is a sufficient answer to 
this statement of his theory—a statement which, though 
true in regard to the general impression which it produces 
upon the mind, he might complain of as extreme. Does he 
really suppose his work to be in harmony with the prevail- 
ing spirit of English thought to-day? Will not the great 
majority of the religious teachers of the nation utterly reject 
its conclusions, even where they are unable to impugn its 
facts? Will not a storm of ugly words hurtling about his 
head, be the first token that he has succeeded in attracting 
the attention of the mass of preachers and writers who 
impress upon the religion of the age its distinguishing cha- 
racteristics? It is almost a condition of genuine theological 
influence that a man should receive a diploma of infidelity 
from our dominant schools of religious thought ; and unless 
Mr. Lecky be soon advanced to the degree which Martineau, 
and Mill, and Maurice, and Colenso, and many other think- 
ers of the same force, adorn, we shall infer that we have 
been mistaken in our estimate of his book. And what does 
all this mean, but that whoever is to contribute anything 
to the progress of his age, must necessarily be himself before 
it; that whoever would enjoy the privileges of influence, 
must bear also the penalties of isolation? There was once a 
purgatory of thinkers in every department of science : now, 
for the most part, it exists in the domain of theology alone. 
No man would be ostracised from the fellowship of chemists 
for impugning the atomic theory: a geologist might pro- 
pound what revolutionary thought he would, and the only 
question would be as to the accuracy of his observations 
and the cogency of his arguments. But all great discoverers 
are solitary men. For a time, their hand is against every 
man, and every man’s hand against them. Thvy win a new 
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vantage ground for society in the heat and toil of perpetual 
conflict. And they are thrice happy if, towards the last, 
their younger contemporaries begin to discern the need of 
the battle, the worth of the victory, and their aged heads 
are touched by a gleam of that glory which perpetually 
gilds the graves of the noblest benefactors of mankind. 
The principle, the operation of which in the revolution 
of opinion it is the main object of Mr. Lecky’s book to trace, 
is beyond doubt both true and fruitful. No better example 
of it could be adduced than the history of the declining 
sense of the miraculous, which forms the subject of the first 
chapter. The belief in magic and witchcraft was supported 
by the universal concurrence of men, by the authority of 
all churches, by the clear statement of Scripture, by express 
legal enactment ; the weight of controversy, whenever con- 
troversy arose, was in its favour ; and overwhelming popular 
prejudices supplied both facts and an interpretation of them 
to the credulous. Yet in a very few years this apparently 
solid edifice of conviction fell into a mere rubbish heap of 
discarded opinions, as an old tower, which, having stood 
for centuries, seems strong enough to bear the storms of 
centuries still, crumbles into dust on a windless night 
simply by its own weakness. So at the present moment 
there is in the current of popular belief a set against mira- 
cles, which is quite independent of controversy. Men put 
them aside, more because a belief in them is felt to be out 
of keeping with the other furniture of their minds, than 
because they have weighed the difficulties involved in their 
acceptance or rejection. They cannot believe them, they 
say, and that is all ; nor are they moved from their position 
if, in contest with an opponent better versed in the contro- 
versy than themselves, they manifestly get the worst of 
the argument. The gradual and unconscious movement of 
thought in this direction, as well as in others, where, as it 
appears to us, the phenomenon is less marked, is tracked 
and described by Mr. Lecky with great insight and force. 
But in. this case, as in so many more, the resurrection of a 
neglected principle has been the partial obscuration of an- 
other more familiar, yet not less true. Mr. Lecky, in dwell- 
ing with fond persistence upon the subtle forces which 
have slowly swayed the collective mind of Europe, hardly 
brings into due relief the fact that they are, after all, but 
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the aggregate of those individual balancings of evidence, 
those petty collisions of argument, which he passes over as 
practically inoperative. And he altogether fails to take 
into his account certain intellectual movements, which, if 
we interpret them rightly, have little or nothing in them of 
the unconscious element, but have been produced by the 
direct action of argument upon human opinion. 

A singular defect in his book is the absence of any defi- 
nition of the “spirit of rationalism.” In a passage which 
we have already quoted, we are told that “it leads men on 
all occasions to subordinate dogmatic theology to the dic- 
tates of reason and of conscience, and as a necessary conse- 
quence greatly to restrict its influence upon life. It pre- 
disposes men, in history, to attribute all kinds of phenomena 
to natural rather than miraculous causes ; in theology, to 
esteem succeeding systems the expression of the wants and 
aspirations of that religious sentiment which is planted in 
all men ; and in ethics, to regard as duties only those which 
conscience reveals to be such.” Now, passing by for the 
present the loose language in which this quasi-definition is 
couched, to tell us what the spirit of rationalism “ predis- 
poses men to,” is another and far less satisfactory thing 
than to tell us what it is. So long as we are unable to dis- 
tinguish it except by its effects, we can regard it only as a 
kind of blind inspiration which has seized upon men’s 
minds in these latter days, hurrying them in a given direc- 
tion, though whether in the force of a heavenly impulse or 
a Satanic seduction it is impossible to say. We do not 
dispute the general accuracy of Mr. Lecky’s enumeration of 
those effects; we think that there is a real, though not 
obvious, link which connects them together. But to tell 
us that the increasing disinclination to believe in the mira- 
culous, and the recognition of conscience as the ultimate 
moral arbiter,—the application of reason to theology, and 
the belief that successive systems are the changing phases 
of a fundamental religious sentiment,—are one and all the 
effects of the spirit of rationalism, is surely to expect us to 
be satisfied with a very superficial theory of the most im- 
portant revolutions of opinion. We want to know whether 
this spirit is a mere unconscious tendency, or the product 
of the application of human faculties to the materials of 
theological speculation. If the latter, what are the methods 
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of inquiry, and what the tests of truth that have been 
employed? Are all the alleged results upon the same level 
of certainty, so that to affirm the possibility of miracle is as 
absurd as to appeal from the moral arbitrament of consci- 
ence? Is it not possible that the rationalistic spirit may 
work within necessary limits, in transcending which it 
becomes the nurse, not of truth, but of error? Any attempt 
to define what the spirit of rationalism is, might have sup- 
plied a partial answer to these questions: the mere state- 
ment of what it does, leaves them without reply. 

Mr. Lecky might probably urge in his defence, that he is 
no metaphysician, but an historian of opinion, and that his 
work is only to describe the succession of phenomena, not 
to trace them to their secret sources, or to apply a test of 
their moral or intellectual quality. But the excuse will 
hardly avail him. In a passage which we have already 
quoted, he admits that there are “ points of contact” between 
the sphere of the historian and the sphere of the theologian, 
as “it is impossible to reveal the causes that called an 
opinion into being without throwing some light upon its 
intrinsic value.” The great merit of his book is to have 
shewn the relation to one another, and to a prevailing ten- 
dency of human thought, of a great number of apparently 
unconnected phenomena ; and it would have been, it seems 
to us, not only within the limits of his subject, but the 
needful completion of it, to have carried the investigation 
a step further, and to have resolved the “spirit of rational- 
ism” too into its ultimate elements. Does this vague per- 
sonification mean anything more than the free application 
of men’s individual faculties to the problems of theology 
and ethics? The middle ages, to go no further back, inhe- 
rited from preceding centuries a system of authoritative 
theology, firmly supported by ecclesiastical and social 
arrangements, by the gross ignorance of the laity, by the 
superior knowledge and the class spirit of the clergy. The 
Bible was a sealed book. The creeds of the Church were 
the sole depositaries of truth ; Christ's Roman Vicegerent 
their only interpreter. Whatever activity of human thought 
there was, moved within these limits : to accept, to expound, 
to apply the decisions of authority, was at once the highest 
philosophy and the only safe expediency. And authority, 
seeing arrayed against it no controlling force of individual 
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opinion, was swayea vy the passions and interests of the 
hour, till, unknown to itself, its dogmas lost any direct 
relation to truth, and its moral deliverances had no regard 
to right and wrong. Then theology, thus distorted and 
degraded, and playing upon the fears of men, had usurped 
a wrongful reign over belief and life, and had imposed her 
own arbitrary laws upon philosophy, and science, and 
government. Scholastic philosophy revolved round the 
poles of so-called Catholic truth. Geography was compelled 
to deny the existence of antipodes ; astronomy to confess 
the earth’s central place in nature. In the Crusades, Europe 
was convulsed for a religious sentiment ; and the preten- 
sions of Rome are a mainspring in the history of every great 
Western people down to the Reformation. In one word, a 
theology which was no “ doctrine of God,” but a compound 
of some of the grossest prejudices and worst passions of 
which humanity is capable, had raised itself to an intole- 
rable tyranny over men’s convictions and lives. It gave no 
account of its claims, but ruled by right divine. And the 
history of the last five hundred years is the history of the 
rebellion of the human mind and conscience against this 
usurped rule. 

As the principle of medizval theology—alike in the 
middle ages and in this—is authority, the principle of the 
rebellion is individual right and responsibility. The battle 
has been a long one, and is still undecided: during the per- 
petually varying conflict, great principles have acquired form 
and consistence but slowly ; and many who fight most stoutly 
on the side of freedom have no more, even yet, than a dim 
perception of the real motive of the struggle. Some who 
abandon the authority of the Church of Rome, appeal to that 
of the three first centuries ; others are content to abide by 
the declaration of the creeds ; others, especially in England, 
make an altogether delusive appeal to Scripture. Pre- 
sently the true issue on which battle has been joined will 
be discerned by all ; on one side authority, on the other the 
right of reason and conscience to judge for themselves in 
matters of theology and morals. What a man’s own reason 
reports to him, that for him is true; what a man’s own con- 
science bids him do, that for him is right; other truth and 
right knows he none. The essence of the rationalistic spirit 
(to adopt for a moment Mr. Lecky’s nomenclature), or of 
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the spirit which has determined the intellectual course of 
modern Europe, lies, therefore, neither in the depreciation 
of a dogmatic theology nor in the disinclination to believe 
the miraculous (though both of them may be among its 
results), but in the application to all questions of an inner, 
personal test. All authoritative declarations to which this 
test has not been applied are simply words empty of mean- 
ing; all authoritative declarations which cannot stand it 
are lies, aping the semblance of truth. Doubtless, in all 
investigations, a large part of the evidence comes to us at 
second-hand, and must be accepted on the general ground 
of human veracity; while owing to the imperfectness of 
ordinary knowledge and ability, the perquisitions into truth 
made even by thoughtful men are only relatively successful. 
But the principle remains. That which a man has not 
directly or indirectly brought to the bar of his own reason, 
is not true to him ; that upon which his conscience has not 
given a deliverance, is for him utterly without obligation. 
This long struggle between reason and authority has not 
been fought out upon theological ground alone. After read- 
ing Mr. Lecky’s book, we are tempted to believe that the 
key of the position has never been theological at all. The 
principle of authority, backed, wherever possible, by the 
influence of the Church, had asserted itself in science, in 
philosophy, in literature: here it was first assailed, here it 
has suffered the most signal defeat. The battle began in 
some of the obscure and apparently fruitless movements of 
thought which shed a dim and doubtful light upon what 
are known as the dark ages. But the revival of Greek 
letters was its first important phase. The mind of Europe, 
awakened from the sleep of ages, eagerly applied itself to 
all questions of speculation ; a new philosophy, a fresh sci- 
ence, gradually grew up and gathered strength ; theology 
was more and more pushed back into its lawful kingdom ; 
while in the newly acquired domain of human thought, 
methods of investigation and tests of truth were elaborated 
which were necessarily fatal to the principle of authority. 
Not only was the boundary-line between theology and all 
other sciences re-adjusted, but the procedure of the mind in 
the investigation of truth, which was so brilliantly success- 
ful in scientific research, could not be restrained from over- 
stepping the frontier and asserting its validity in religion 
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too. It is this unconscious rationalism, if we may so call 
it, which forms the subject of Mr. Lecky’s book. It is im- 
possible to trace more clearly and convincingly than he has 
done the influence upon theology of the general rationalistic 
spirit of modern European life. But his picture is not only 
incomplete for want of a delineation of conscious theological 
rationalism, but in many respects conveys a false impres- 
sion. We admit that the direct influence of rationalism 
upon religion has not yet been so marked and so triumphant 
as its influence upon science ; there are reasons enough why 
it should not have been so. But to deny the existence, or 
to pare away the extent of that influence, appears to us to 
be contrary to the plainest facts of the case. What was the 
Reformation itself but a rationalistic movement? A maimed 
and incomplete movement it may be, but still in the direc- 
tion of human freedom and individual responsibility : when 
men rise above the conception of an infallible Church, even 
though it be only to the height of belief in an infallible 
Bible, the great idol of authority already lies, like Dagon, 
prostrate and shattered upon the temple floor. And the 
Reformation, although it may be difficult to exclude from 
it the unconscious effect of the general movement of con- 
temporary thought, was in its essence a conscious rebellion 
against Rome on the part of men who had newly in their 
possession, and who argumentatively used, the original title- 
deeds of Christianity. Take a modern instance. Until a 
very recent period, the conscious theological rationalism of 
England presented itself in an exclusively Unitarian form. 
The very principles of which Mr. Lecky traces the history, 
have been for a century past the foundation of Unitarian 
theology. For more than one generation Unitarian thinkers 
have been vainly crying in the wilderness truths which, 
upon Anglican lips, men are beginning to receive as the 
theology of the Church of the Future. Why, if the rational- 
istic spirit of the age is a sufficient explanation of the case, 
should the Gideon’s fleece of this little Nonconformist 
church have been wet with gracious dews, while all around 
was dry? It is easy to account for the isolation of a great 
thinker by exceptional circumstances of genius, but the 
isolation of a church must be explained by more general 
laws. If Mr. Lecky had been acquainted with the German 
language and literature (of which there is no evidence in 
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the numerous references which stud the bottom of his 
pages), he would have had forced upon him, in more ways 
than one, the fact that the procedure of human thought in 
the department of theology is undergoing precisely the same 
changes as it has already undergone in that of other sciences ; 
and the investigation of the history of conscious, would 
have shed a needful light upon the nature of unconscious 
rationalism. 

But it will be well to fortify our position by reference to 
a specific group of theological controversies. A number of 
questions, the changes of opinion in regard to which Mr. 
Lecky has treated with great force and brilliancy—the be- 
lief in the miraculous, the doctrine of future punishment, 
the institution of slavery, the duties of subjects to their 
rulers—stand in a definite relation to the question of the 
authority of Scripture. This question is at present the main 
battle-ground between what we have called conscious ra- 
tionalism and its opponents, although one which Mr. Lecky 
nowhere touches. What is its history? Not a history, we 
venture confidently to assert, of the unconscious movement 
of the human mind from one point of view to another, and 
of the consequent abandonment of convictions anterior to 
or independent of argument; but of that very struggle of 
controversy which Mr. Lecky so often asserts to be almost 
without effect upon human opinions. Here, almost more 
than anywhere else, can be traced the impact of scientific 
methods and results upon theology. But there has been 
nothing mysterious or indirect in the process. Philology, 
beginning with the imperfect procedure of Erasmus and 
the Complutensian editors, and rising to the latest critical 
achievements of Lachmann and Tischendorf, has applied to 
the correction of the text of the New Testament precisely 
the same methods as to the text of Sophocles or Thucydides. 
The historical criticism which has dissipated into thin air 
the regal shadows which Livy had seated upon the throne 
of the seven hills, has reduced to their true value the legends 
of primeval man preserved in the Pentateuch. The lessons 
which historians have learned in the attempt to construct 
a probable narrative from a number of concurrent or dis- 
cordant documents, have been brought to bear upon the dis- 
crepancies of the Gospels. Hydrostatics are as little reverent 
of the deluge of Noah as of the flood of Deucalion ; and 
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astronomy holds her own in quiet confidence, though David 
declares the circuit of the sun to be unto the ends of the 
heaven. What application of the theory of an unconscious 
tendency of the age to all this? The very essence of the 
struggle is the conscious contention of opposing principles ; 
authority engaged in illogically defending itself with reason’s 
weapons ; reason knowingly borrowing the artillery with 
which the citadels of authority have been battered down 
upon other than theological ground. 

The clearer conception of his subject which we believe 
that Mr. Lecky would have gained by including in it the 
history of what we have called conscious rationalism, would 
also have saved him from some looseness of thought and 
expression in regard to dogmatic theology. We have seen 
that in his view one of the characteristic effects of the ra- 
tionalistic spirit is “to subordinate dogmatic theology to 
the dictates of reason and of conscience, and as a necessary 
consequence greatly to restrict its influence upon life.” Nor, 
when we recollect the many departments of human belief 
and action over which theology has exerted a usurped and 
wrongful sway, are we disposed to quarrel with this state- 
ment. But in the same passage Mr. Lecky enumerates as 
another characteristic of rationalism—“in theology, to esteem 
succeeding systems the expression of the wants and aspira- 
tions of that religious sentiment which is planted in all 


» 


men ;” and in another, which we have already quoted, he 


speaks of the “moral movement.... which has had the 
effect .... of destroying the overwhelming importance of 


dogmatic teaching, and of establishing the supremacy of con- 
science.” Expressions, indeed, which seem to imply, if taken 
in their literal sense, that theological truth is beyond the 
reach of human faculties, and that any one passing phase of 
it is, if accompanied by certain moral manifestations, as good 
as any other, are not infrequent in Mr. Lecky’s pages. In 
one place he lays down the following startling theory of “the 
relations of dogmatic systems to moral principles:” 

“In a semi-barbarous period, when the moral faculty or the 
sense of right is far too weak to be a guide of conduct, dogmatic 
systems interpose and supply men with motives of action that 
are suited to their condition, and are sufficient to sustain among 
them a rectitude of conduct that would otherwise be unknown. 
But the formation of a moral philosophy is usually the first step 
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of the decadence of religions. Theology, then, ceasing to be the 
ground-work of morals, sinks into a secondary position, and the 
main source of its power is destroyed.”* 


In another he insists, in eloquent words which command 
our entire assent, upon the importance and vitality of the 
moral element of Christianity : 


“Tf we were to judge the present position of Christianity by 
the tests of ecclesiastical history, if we were to measure it by 
the orthodox zeal of the great doctors of the past, we might well 
look upon its prospects with the deepest despondency and alarm. 
The spirit of the Fathers has incontestably faded. The days of 
Athanasius and Augustine have passed away never to return. 
The whole course and tendency of thought is flowing in another 
direction. The controversies of by-gone centuries ring with a 
strange hollowness on the ear. But if, turning from ecclesias- 
tical historians, we apply the exclusively moral tests which the 
New Testament so invariably and so emphatically enforces, if we 
ask whether Christianity has ceased to produce the living fruits 
of love and charity and zeal for truth, the conclusion we should 
arrive at would be very different. If it be true Christianity to 
dive with a passionate charity into the darkest recesses of misery 
and of vice, to irrigate every quarter of the earth with the ferti- 
lizing stream of an almost boundless benevolence, and to include 
all the sections of humanity in the circle of an intense and effi- 
cacious sympathy ; if it be true Christianity to destroy or weaken 
the barriers which had separated class from class and nation from 
nation, to free war from its harshest elements, and to make a 
consciousness of essential equality and of a genuine fraternity 
dominate over all accidental differences ; if it be, above all, true 
Christianity to cultivate a love of truth for its own sake, a spirit 
of candour and of tolerance towards those with whom we differ— 
if these be the marks of a true and healthy Christianity, then 
never since the days of the Apostles has it been so vigorous as 
at present, and the decline of dogmatic systems and of clerical 
influence has been a measure if not a cause of its advance.”+ 


No one can more willingly admit than we do, that the 
essence of true religion lies, not in belief, but in affection 
and action ; that the most comprehensive belief may bring 
forth no fruit of love and duty; and, on the other hand, that 
such fruit is richly produced in connection with every phase 
of belief. Nor are we unaware that a nice etymological 





* Vol. I. 335, 336. + Vol. I. 204, 205. 
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distinction may be drawn between a dogma, as an opinion 
sought to be imposed upon men by authority, and a doctrine 
which may be supposed to make its appeal to the learner's 
reason and conscience. But we cannot find that Mr. Lecky 
at all consistently uses the word dogma and its derivatives 
in the former of these senses. And what meaning can be 
attached to the term “dogmatic system”? It cannot be 
confined to forms of belief which Mr. Lecky may consider 
illogical and obsolete ; it must include, if it have any clear 
meaning at all, every presentation of theological truth which 
aims to be consistent and complete. The simplest affirma- 
tion of the existence and fatherhood of God—the barest 
statement of theistic belief—is as truly a “dogmatic sys- 
tem” as the Thirty-nine Articles and the three Creeds. 
And, this being so, we accuse Mr. Lecky (who is, however, 
far from being the only offender in this matter) of over- 
looking two considerations, which approve their validity 
from his own point of view. First: theological truth, in 
so far as human faculties are able to grasp it, is, to say the 
least, as well worth our study as any other abstract truth 
can be. Grant that it can only be imperfectly grasped ; 
grant, for the moment (though it be, indeed, the very reverse 
of the fact), that it has no side of relation to practical life ;— 
it still presents itself to the human intellect in as attractive 
a guise as other objects of study against which no reproach 
is raised. The same quality of imperfection applies in dif- 
ferent degrees to all human knowledge, and as impenetrable 
a mystery underlies the phenomena of our common life, as 
hides from us the unapproachable throne of God. Does the 
mathematician, investigating with keen delight some recon- 
dite property of numbers,—the chemist, resolving some ob- 
scure substance into its ultimate elements, stop to ask himself, 
“What usufruct to mankind of this labour?’ Or does the 
world smile scornfully upon such unprofitable work? Surely 
that must be a maimed conception of rationalism—of the 
application of the powers of the human mind and conscience 
to theology—which, declaring that the religious sentiment 
is independent of any theoretical basis, gives up theological 
truth as alone, of all truth, not worth the trouble of search. 
Is it not nearer the truth to say, that the study of theology, 
cumbered as it is both with necessary difficulties and the ac- 
cumulated prejudices and errors of ages, is still, in itself and 
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for its own sake only, the noblest subject upon which human 
faculties can be exercised? But, in the second place, there 
is and must be the closest possible connection between dog- 
matic belief and religious sentiment. By a happy ordinance 
of Providence, indeed, there is nothing in which even logical 
men are so habitually illogical, as in the practical inferences 
which they draw from their creeds; and the mass of be- 
lievers are, in respect of all Christian affections, better than 
their belief. But if it be the essence of religion that “the 
worshiper should seek to become like the Object of his wor- 
ship,” it is no matter of indifference whether that Object 
be the Father of an infinite compassion, labouring to recall 
all His children to the embrace of His love, or the God who 
predestines the great majority of his reasonable creatures 
to unutterable woe, and peoples an eternal hell with little 
ones who but saw the light and died. Mr. Lecky’s volumes 
are full of the immoral influence of false and arbitrary dog- 
matic systems: has the medal no reverse? If a perverted 
theological belief is all-powerful for evil, are we to look 
upon a true apprehension of the nature and ways of God 
as powerless for good? Genuine rationalism feels no affected 
aversion for dogmas ; for although the word, like rational- 
ism itself, has got an ugly sound, it means no more than 
a clear statement of belief. And the separation of truth 
from error, and the consequent attainment of a condition of 
mind in which such a statement of belief is possible, is the 
very object for which the rationalist lives and labours. 

But is the doctrine of a slow religious progress, effected 
by those complex and subtly interwoven tendencies which 
we call the spirit of the age, supported by the facts of the 
case? We grant that Mr. Lecky has triumphantly shewn 
how the history of the last four hundred years is a story of 
the gradual abandonment of long-cherished prejudices, of the 
slow undermining of noxious beliefs, of a hardly won and still 
partial victory of intellectual freedom. But there is a point 
of view from which all these things appear in a negative 
aspect.’ Religion is not freedom from prejudice, but the 
activity of holy affections : a man may get rid of many cor- 
rupting beliefs, and yet win no deeper insight into divine 
relations. And we have been accustomed to think that if 
there be “one far-off divine event, to which the whole cre- 
ation moves, ’—and therefore a slow, secular progress of the 
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human race towards fellowship with God,—the advance of 
religion was rather like the alternate rise and fall of a flow- 
ing tide, than the steady tread with which science, making 
no misdirected step, casting no backward glance, presses 
on into the region of the unknown. We cannot admit, as 
the general scope of Mr. Lecky’s theory seems to demand, 
that every half century is on a higher ground of vantage 
than the last. Was the France of the Regency a more reli- 
gious nation than the France of the early years of Louis 
XIV., or did the Gallican Church purify itself as the storm 
of the Revolution lowered? Mr. Lecky has said very bitter 
things of the Anglican clergy at the time of the Restoration ; 
were the godly fathers who danced attendance in Charles’ 
ante-chambers, and alternated the flattery of a mistress with 
the suppression of a conventicle, nearer the Christian ideal 
than Queen Elizabeth’s sober Bishops, or the severe divines 
who met in synod at Westminster? There is a gulf as 
from pole to pole of the moral world between the Saxony 
of Luther and Melancthon and the Saxony in which the 
next generation of Protestant divines bore rule with fierce 
intolerance ; while it may fairly be questioned whether, in 
many points of view, Germany be not now a less religious 
nation than at either of the periods which we have indi- 
cated. And these alternations of religious apathy and quick- 
ening depend, if we read ecclesiastical history aright, upon 
quite another series of phenomena than those which Mr. 
Lecky has so lucidly described. Now and again—we have 
no apter words than these plain ones to describe the fact— 
God is seen by some great soul, to whom, with that intent, 
He has given a keener vision than to his fellows. Then, to 
such an one, in the light of this revelation, all human duties 
and relations are glorified as by a Divine Presence: he can- 
not lose sight of God in the world, having once discerned 
Him living and working there ; and he strives, not without 
success, to quicken the deadness of other souls with the life 
that has flowed into himself. Such men make epochs of 
religious life: so long as their influence lasts, the tide of 
reverence and affection rises high in human spirits ; when 
at last that influence fades away, the waters fall, only to be 
again drawn to their bounds by a like force of heavenly 
attraction. The positive elements of religious emotion— 
an awful sense of God’s presence in the heart, a childlike 
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trust in his Fatherly loving-kindness, a reverent recognition 
of the equal sonship of all human souls, and the practical 
results of patience, goodness, self-sacrifice, which these pro- 
duce—are, if we may say so, struck out of human nature 
by the very hand of God, as the sunbeams, striking upon 
the granite statue among the Egyptian sands, wake it to 
sweet music. He acts by men upon men, and in so far His 
operations may be reduced to the laws which regulate all 
human influence. But there are ages of faith, and, again, 
ages of religious apathy ; ages when men, cumbered with 
many false theories of God, see His face plainly ; and ages 
freed from misconception, in which there is yet no open 
vision. Montaigne before, Voltaire after Pascal, stood higher 
far than he, in such a scale of religious enlightenment as 
alone we could construct from Mr. Lecky’s pages. Yet who 
would compare either with the author of the “ Provincial 
Letters” in his firm hold of the great principles of morality, 
with the author of the “Thoughts” in his sense of the pre- 
sence and providence of God ? 

We cannot help thinking that Mr. Lecky has some per- 
ception of the shortcomings of his own theory, for his long 
pean in honour of the triumphs of rationalism dies away 
at last into a sad and uncertain cadence. The type of phi- 
losophy, he says, which at present prevails is utilitarian, 
and utilitarianism is fatal to enthusiasm. “With a far higher 
level of average excellence than in former times, our age 
exhibits a marked decline in the spirit of self-sacrifice, in 
the appreciation of the more poetical or religious aspect of 
our nature.”"* “The gradual evolution of societies, the 
organized action of great communities under the impulse of 
utilitarian motives, 1s admirably manifested ; but great in- 
dividualities act feebly and seldom on the world.”+ Then 
utilitarianism is closely connected with sensationalism, which 
in its turn is capable of easy development into materialism, 
as is but too evident in certain present tendencies of French 
and German thought. “This,” Mr. Lecky goes on to say, 
in the concluding sentences of his work,— 

“This is the shadow resting upon the otherwise brilliant pic- 


ture the history of Rationalism presents. The destruction of the 
belief in witchcraft and, of religious persecution, the decay of 
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those ghastly notions concerning future punishments, which for 
centuries diseased the imaginations and embittered the character 
of mankind—the emancipation of suffering nationalities, the abo- 
lition of the belief in the guilt of error which paralyzed the intel- 
lectual, and of the asceticism which paralyzed the material pro- 
gress of mankind, may be justly regarded as among the greatest 
triumphs of civilization ; but when we look back to the cheerful 
alacrity with which, in some former ages, men sacrificed all their 
material and intellectual interests to what they believed to be 
right, and when we realize the unclouded assurance that was their 
reward, it is impossible to deny that we have lost something in 
our progress.””* 


And is this, then, all that Rationalism can give us? A 
civilization more peacefully rich in arts of luxury, yet infi- 
nitely poorer in those nobler instincts which arch the cathe- 
dral roof, and fix living forms of beauty on the canvas ; an 
intellectual freedom which men do not care to use for the 
attainment of clear religious convictions, and a toleration 
which is chiefly tolerant of indifference ; a waning belief in 
God's punishments, accompanied by an equally faint anti- 
cipation of His rewards ; a religion in which philanthropic 
impulses willingly submit themselves to the restraints of 
political economy, and a philosophy whose object is to prove 
that man is a mere complex lump of animated matter, a 
brute with a more subtly compacted organization than all 
the rest ;—if this be all, no wonder that men who still be- 
lieve in a living God, and are moved by impulses of duty, 
and feel an unspeakable content in self-sacrifice, turn im- 
patiently from rationalism to any “dogmatic system” in 
which the faith, in the strength of which they live, finds 
place and justification. If this be the result of employing 
Mr. Lecky’s new method for the investigation of truth, this 
the answer which the “spirit of the age” gives to those who 
ask for oracles at this new cave of prophecy, why not boldly 
return to the old beaten tracks of inquiry, which, however 
they may be disparaged, can hardly lead us to a less stable 
ground of belief than these new paths? But, in truth, we 
do not read the signs of the times quite so despondently as 
Mr. Lecky. The electric thrill which vibrates through half 
Europe at the voice of Giuseppe Garibaldi,—the grim tena- 
* Vol. II. 408, 409. 
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city with which the Northern States of America have clung to 
the guidance of their murdered President,—are hardly proofs 
that “great individualities act feebly and seldom in the 
world.” There never was a time when the mingled forces 
of religious earnestness and philanthropic self-sacrifice so 
powerfully swayed the heart of England ; when the highest 
good of every member of the body politic was so much in 
the minds of the privileged classes ; or when so large an 
amount of time, of labour, of substance, was freely spent 
upon the attempt to make the land a true “city of God” 
The number even of educated men who are able to trace 
the easy descent by which utilitarianism glides into mate- 
rialism, is very small in comparison with those who persis- 
tently keep before their eyes a not ignoble ideal of political 
justice and social well-being, for which, in a quiet, unheroic 
way, they are content to live and suffer. What we chiefly 
need is one of those prophetic souls who, instead of ques- 
tioning, mould the spirit of the age. It may be that God 
will send such an one speedily ; never did men’s ears more 
hunger for his voice. 

In the mean time, we firmly protest against the inference 
that the opinions of any school of thinkers at the present 
moment—and most of all those of the school with whom in 
the sentences last quoted Mr. Lecky seems to range himself 
—are to be taken as the complete outcome of the spirit of 
theological rationalism. If rationalism really be, as we have 
defined it, the deliberate application to theology of the same 
faculties which have won so many victories in other fields 
of science, and therefore, in virtue of the constitution of 
human nature, the only method by which any certain result 
can be attained, we are content to wait the issue. We rejoice 
to believe that the forces which Mr. Lecky has so well de- 
scribed are being powerfully exerted in the same direction 
as our own conscious efforts. It is a great thing to know 
that the strongholds of an unreasonable and immoral theo- 
logy are being attacked, not only by all the force of con- 
scious coutroversy, but by the unconscious weight of the 
scientific method and spirit of the times. But the end is 
not yet. Ifa materialist philosophy, a utilitarian theory 
of morals, be in the long run incontestably proved to be 
true, we will accept them with what courage we may, and 
strive towards the noblest ideal of individual and social life 
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still possible. In God’s universe there is for man no better 
thing than truth, even though it be a truth which proves 
his finest instincts to be unreal, his highest hopes delusive. 
But if we are to accept these things, it must be, in accordance 
with the first principle of rationalism, because they approve 
themselves to our own reason and conscience, not because 
they seem to result from a possibly erroneous interpretation 
of the spirit of the age. And even were this method of 
investigation far less open to objection than it is, we should 
still be inclined to recollect that, in the long battle between 
truth and error, victory, though it perch at last upon the 
banner of truth, often hovers from side to side; and we 
should appeal from the verdict of an age immersed in one 
long dream of selfish ease, to the judgment of a coming 
generation, newly awakened to self-sacrifice by the voice of 
God, and pressing on towards His throne once more in the 
strength of immortal hope. 
C. 





V.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Christ the Interpreter of Scripture: a Series of Discourses, 
&c., with a Preliminary Essay on the Sources and Gua- 
rantees of the Gospel History. By J. R. Beard, D.D. 
London: Whitfield, Green and Son. 


Dr. BEARD, in closing a ministry of more than thirty-nine 
years to his congregation in Manchester, has dedicated to 
its members a volume of sermons which contain the fruit 
of his life-long studies respecting the Bible. There are 
few men in the Unitarian church who have laboured more 
zealously than he to place within the reach of the hum- 
blest student the means of reading, with understanding 
heart and mind, the pages of the book whence we draw 
our faith, in which we find the confirmation of our highest 
hopes and the incentives to the holiest form of life. Nor 
could he have offered a more appropriate parting gift than 
one which is designed to guide the reader to a proper 
use of the rich treasury of religion laid up in the Bible, 
and to guard him against the many prevalent errors which 
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dim its beauty and lessen its intended usefulness. Most 
of the previous biblical works of Dr. Beard have been 
directed to the elucidation of those points of historical and 
geographical difficulty which must be understood before the 
facts of Scripture can be comprehended, and have had refer- 
ence, therefore, to subjects on which no controversy of a 
purely theological nature could arise. The present volume, 
however, rises to the consideration of a more important sub- 
ject, and deals with one of the most interesting problems 
of the present day,—the authority and value of the Bible as 
the source of religious knowledge and faith. 

The views which the author seems to have espoused 
are those which are entertained by some of the most libe- 
ral theological writers of modern days. He deals with 
his vast subject with the utmost freedom, but also with the 
devoutest reverence, giving at one and the same time full 
recognition to the human instrumentalities by which the 
various biblical books were written, and to the Divine Spirit 
which reveals itself in them and forms the underlying unity 
which harmonizes the various elements, and causes them 
to leave on the mind of every attentive reader the impres- 
sion that the “Bible is one book.” In a succession of ear- 
nest sermons, all the chief arguments for and against the 
common doctrine of plenary inspiration are examined and 
judged ; the true methods of studying the Scriptures are 
clearly expounded, and the leading features of the true faith 
which the Scriptures teach are placed before the reader. 
As a necessary preliminary to these sermons, an introduc- 
tory essay is prefixed, in which the sources of the gospel 
history are enumerated, and the guarantees of their authen- 
ticity are briefly examined. The tone of this essay is de- 
cidedly conservative ; the authenticity of the Gospels is 
defended, and the arguments in favour of their early origin 
are stated in a popular and simple manner. We cannot deny 
that in perusing its pages we felt that there were, however, 
many difficulties left untouched and unalluded to, which 
could not fail to arise in the minds of those who have read 
the first life of Christ by Strauss, and have devoted some 
attention to the theories of the Tiibingen school. No doubt 
the learned author considered that, in a work intended for 
the general reader, it was not needful to enter into any de- 
tailed criticism of the varied views which have been ad- 
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vanced by modern writers on the Canon, as this would lead 
him into discussions unsuited to the character of his book ; 
and there can be no doubt that an appreciative study of 
the minute criticism of some of the Tiibingen professors 
requires an amount of preparatory work such as cannot 
be expected of persons not specially trained to theological 
study. The introduction given is, however, very valuable, 
in so far as it shews how the Gospels are corroborated by 
the Epistles, and how surely the ecclesiastical tradition of 
the first two centuries confirms the leading features of the 
New Testament, so that if we had even lost the precious 
records of the four evangelists, the essential truths of Chris- 
tianity would not have perished with them. 

“The gospel itself is imperishable. It is that word of Christ 
and God which, whatever else may pass away, cannot pass away, 
for in its essence it rests on God’s relations to man, and men’s 
sense of dependance on God. Moral and spiritual forces are in 
their nature supremely divine and purely human, and as such 
must survive so long as God loves man and man seeks after 


God.” 


Having thus shewn the authentic character of the New 
Testament records, our author proceeds to examine our 
power of judging their spiritual value. In pursuing this 
inquiry, he maintains the existence of a religious sense in 
man, enabling him to judge of the claims of any doctrine to 
the character of divine truth. The very fact of man’s being 
able to form religious ideas, is in his eyes an all-sufficient 
proof of this verifying quality. He claims the authority of 
Jesus Christ himself in behalf of this power, and asserts 
that the Saviour excluded nothing, not even the character 
of his own mission, from its exercise. But at the same 
time, like everything that is human, it requires discipline 
and education. “Two great implications run through the 
whole of Christ’s preaching. One is, that men are capable 
of religion or have a religious sense ; the other is, that that 
sense, while alive and active, requires elevation and refine- 
ment.” With these, the great and leading lessons of Christ’s 
teaching, the author contrasts the ordinary views inculcated 
by the Church, which reserve so many points from human 
judgment. As might be expected, he condemns these re- 
strictions as irrational and irreligious too in their tendency ; 
but, on the other hand, he earnestly and wisely dwells upon 
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the great responsibility which rests upon all who have this 
power given to them by God, and yet refuse to exercise it, 
and permit it to lie unused and neglected. “ We cannot be 
healthy and vigorous in soul so long as we are dark in con- 
science and weak of will, so long as the deed halts so far 
behind the word, or the word hurries to the lips, leaving the 
deed to care for itself.” This religious sense, when duly 
exercised, is a trustworthy means of obtaining a knowledge 
of the truths which God reveals ; for human consciousness 
is even more to be relied upon in questions of a moral and 
spiritual character than in mere physical matters. God 
teaches us by direct communication with the religious sense. 
The inspiration does not, however, lie in the outward form, 
in the words, but in the mind and thought ; and therefore, 
although the Scriptures are, according to our author, truly 
inspired, we must not ascribe that quality to the letter. In 
the study of Scripture, therefore, we must not seek to find 
in it our own notions and sentiments, but must seek “the 
mind first of the writer, then of the speaker, and therefore, 
wherever real inspiration exists, the mind of God.” 
“Inspiration,” says our author in another passage, “is the 
first of two processes by which God makes Himself known to 
man, and leads man to fear, love and obey Himself. The second 
is revelation. Revelation completes what inspiration commences. 
When God by His Holy Spirit has quickened our souls and made 
them desire to see His face, then by His hand He lifts the veil 
which hides Him from our sight, and discloses His majesty and 
loving-kindness. Beholding His glory, we bow down in lowly 
and enraptured devotion, feeling our own littleness, while we 
own and adore His transcendent and unutterable grandeur.” 
According to this view, it is by inspiration that God com- 
municates spiritual life to man, and enables him to rise to 
divine things. If we lay ourselves open to its influences we 
become one with God, and it is because Christ was com- 
pletely under its power that he was truly one with his 
heavenly Father. Its influence is not dogmatic as giving 
intellectual clearness, but it is moral and spiritual. As a 
matter of course, therefore, it is higher than the channel by 
which it comes to us, and must be reverenced more than 
the mere letter of Scripture. But as it is a moral influence, 
it may be connected with intellectual errors, if these errors 
are not of such a character to affect the sentiment itself; and 
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infallibility is therefore no necessary adjunct of inspiration. 
More or less, these sentiments pervade the whole of this 
volume, and form the leading principles of all the sermons. 
The true test of inspiration, its moral and spiritual influence, 
is freely applied to the teachings of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, and with fearless intrepidity the author rejects every 
claim of divinity on the part of statements which, thus tested, 
cannot stand. The false views of those who defend the doc- 
trine of plenary inspiration, meet with no mercy at Dr. Beard’s 
hand, as he in turn exposes their uncritical methods and the 
immoral effects of their teaching. But while the ordinary 
method of reading and using the Bible is overthrown, and 
shewn to be dishonourable to God and unfair to the writers 
of the Scriptures themselves, the candid reader will rise 
from the study of these sermons with a higher view of the 
real value of the sacred book, and will have found that a 
nobler idea of the unity pervading these varied writings has 
impressed itself upon his mind. Underlying all the differ- 
ences and contradictions, one spirit manifests itself, and “the 
word of the kingdom of God” reveals itself as pervading all. 
Faith in a Fatherly Providence, guiding all the events of 
life to a final reconciliation of humanity with God, inspires 
all the books, and gives a unity of aim to all. To teach this 
great lesson is a high and lofty endeavour; and Dr. Beard 
deserves the thanks of all Christian students for the attempt 
he has made to its attainment. , 
*** 
2. Miscellaneous. 

Miss Cobbe’s new volume, “ Studies, Ethical and Social,’* 
consists of a series of nine essays, two of which are now for 
the first time published ; one, “Christian Ethics and the 
Ethics of Christ,” originally appeared in our own pages, 
while the rest are reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. They 
range over a wide tract of thought, the link which connects 
them being, in the author's view, the fact that “they are 
all, strictly speaking, ethical studies, developments in various 
directions of the views of morals advocated in her earlier 
works. What shall we say of the book? Such volumes 
are the critic’s puzzle, not from their want, but their wealth, 


* Studies, New and Old, of Ethical and Social Subjects. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. London: Triibner. 1865. 
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of suggestiveness. Miss Cobbe describes the sacred books 
of the Zoroastrians, and characterizes the spirit of the 19th 
century ; passes from the theory of self-development and 
self-abnegation to the morals of literature ; discusses with 
great practical good sense the management of our work- 
houses, and lays down a theory of “cruelty to animals.” 
We cannot give an epitome of so various a labour; while, 
on the other hand, it would be easy to fill a whole number 
of our Review with the discussions to which it might natu- 
rally give rise. We are inclined, however, to believe that 
Miss Cobbe has herself drawn attention to a true and valu- 
able characteristic of her divergent speculations, in pointing 
out that they all have their root and test in a general ethical 
theory. A certain logical unity thus underlies the whole 
of the book, which at once greatly aids its impressiveness, 
and lifts it far above the dead level of platitude on which 
discussions of practical morals are usually conducted. The 
style is extremely pleasant and lively ; and we venture to 
predict that into whatever part of the volume the reader 
dips, he will be drawn on to its continuous study. We 
cordially thank Miss Cobbe for a valuable contribution to 
a kind of literature which hitherto has been less attractive 
than from its importance might be desired, and commend 
her very interesting volume to our reader's attention. 
“Henry Holbeach”* is a work of similar purpose, but 
executed on a very different plan. About the identity of 
Mr. Holbeach a great cloud is raised, which, however, does 
not succeed in separating in the reader's mind the person- 
ality of the editor from that of the author. The book con- 
sists of two parts, “a Narrative and a Discussion.” Its 
value seems to us to lie chiefly in the former. The first 
volume contains a description of a congregation of Arian 
Calvinists in a Lincolnshire village, in the midst of which 
Henry Holbeach was brought up, which is either a very 
accurate transcript of real persons and things, or a remark- 
able product of imagination. When we passed from the 
photograph of Gravely and its religious world to the moral 
and philosophical dissertations which constitute the rest of 
the book, we were conscious of woful disappointment. The 


* Henry Holbeach, Student in Life and Philosophy. A Narrative and a 
Discussion. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Strahan. 1865. 
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power of thought which the author undoubtedly possesses 
is impaired by needless vagueness and discursiveness: the 
reader often cannot see where he is going, and soon ceases 
to care. Any man who begins the description of Gravely 
will read it through: we cannot understand that any but 
the most scrupulous of critics will do as much for the rest 
of the work. Mr. Holbeach—if the author desires to be 
known by this nom-de-plwme—has genuine literary power, 
but he has mistaken its direction—Mr. Harland’s collection 
of Lancashire Songs* is an elegant and interesting work, 
which it does not fall within our province to criticise. But 
the editor’s well-earned antiquarian reputation, no less than 
its subject, will sufficiently recommend it to a large class 
of readers. 

The elaborate account of Vinet’s theological system, as 
well as of his influence upon the development of French 
Protestantism, which is to be found in our first article, pre- 
clude the necessity of a detailed criticism in this place of 
two volumes of extracts from his works just published in 
England. They are entitled respectively “ Outlines of Theo- 
logy,’ + and “ Outlines of Philosophy and Literature,’t and 
consist of fragments from Vinet’s various works, artfully 
dovetailed together by a French editor, M. Asti¢é. Notwith- 
standing some unavoidable abruptness of style, resulting 
from the way in which the volumes have been put together, 
they may be warmly recommended to the English reader 
who is desirous of becoming acquainted with Vinet’s method 
and scope of thought—A volume little less fragmentary in 
effect than the foregoing, although the continuous work of 
one author, is Mr. Douglas Campbell’s “New Religious 
Thoughts,”§ in the successive chapters of which we have 
found it impossible to detect any connecting link of argu- 
ment or allusion. Mr. Campbell is an uncompromising 
monotheist, and in his repeated statements of the great 
central truth of theology gives evidence of deep and genuine 


* Ballads and Songs of Lancashire. Collected, compiled and edited, with 
Notes, by John Harland, F.S.A. London: Whittaker. 1865. 

+ Outlines of Theology. By Alexander Vinet. 8vo. London: Strahan. 1865. 

t Outlines of Philosophy and Literature. By Alexander Vinet. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Strahan. 1865. 

§ New Religious Thoughts. By Douglas Campbell. Second Edition, revised. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1865. 
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religious feeling. Side by side with his philosophical spe- 
culations are biblical criticisms so utterly absurd and unfair 
as to be beneath all serious notice. Nor can we find in the 
volume any justification of Mr. Campbell’s title. To any 
educated man there is nothing “new” in the matter of his 
religious thoughts—The author (or authoress) of a little 
pamphlet with a not dissimilar title, “Thoughts for our 
Homes,”* slips from under the possibility of this criticism 
by the ingenuous declaration that “there is nothing original 
in them.” Nevertheless, there 7s in them a clear statement 
of religious as distinguished from theological truth, or rather 
of theological truth in its religious relations, and much 
valuable practical suggestion earnestly and pleasantly given. 
The pamphlet is worthy of wider circulation than it is 
likely to attain in its present form. Divided, according to 
the subjects of each of its sections, and somewhat condensed, 
it would make two or three very valuable tracts for general 
distribution. 

We wish to call the attention of all our readers who are 
interested in the study of Hebrew, to a translation of the 
“Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament” + of 
Dr. Julius Fuerst, by Dr. Davidson. It is being issued in 
monthly parts, of which the first is now before us. Each 
part, containing eighty handsome and well-printed pages, 
costs no more than one shilling. We shall probably return 
to the subject when a larger portion of the work is in our 
hands ; in the mean time, it is enough to say that the com- 
bined work of two such distinguished Hebrew scholars has 
a peculiar claim to the attention of all who take an interest 
in biblical philology.— We can cordially recommend to our 
readers two excellent sermons on the death of President 
Lincoln, by Mr. R. B. Drummond? and Mr. Steinthal§ Is 
it a proof of the decay of theological prejudice, or of the way 





* Thoughts for our Homes. By F. H. London: Emily Faithful. 1865. 

+ A Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament, &c. By Dr. Julius 
Fuerst. Third Edition. Translated from the German by Samuel Davidson, 
D.D., LL.D. . Part I. Leipzig: Tauchnitz. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1865. 

t President Lincoln and the American War: a Funeral Address, &. By 
R. B. Drummond, B.A. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 

§ Address on the Assassination of Abraham Lincoln, delivered in the Ashton 
Town Hall, on Sunday, May 7th, 1865. By S. Alfred Steinthal. London: 
Whitfield, Green and Son. 1865. 
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in which for a time it disappears in presence of an over- 
mastering political feeling, that when the Liberal party in 
Ashton-under-Lyne desired to give public expression to 
their feelings of grief and indignation in a combined reli- 
gious service, their chosen mouthpiece should have been an 
Unitarian minister of the neighbouring city ? 

E. 





VL—ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 


A CONTROVERSY, which attracts little public attention, 
but which is of great importance in the interests of religious 
liberty, has for some time been carried on between the 
Committee of Council on Education and the clergy, as re- 
presented in the National Society. The case is briefly this. 
The Privy Council makes grants for building and maintain- 
ing schools on what may be called the denominational 
system. It will grant the public money to a Church school 
where the children are required to learn the Catechism and 
attend the parish church on Sunday, and it will also grant 
it to a British school in the same parish in which no such 
regulations are enforced. But suppose the frequent case of 
a rural parish where the Church children are so far in the 
majority, that though there are children of Dissenting 
parents, these cannot support a school for themselves,— 
what is to be done then? The Privy Council very properly 
insists that in such cases Dissenting children shall be pro- 
tected, by the insertion of what is known as “ the conscience 
clause” in the trust-deed of the Church school, from any 
interference with their religious faith or practice, and takes 
this course on the ground that the money applied to the 
maintenance of a Church school under such circumstances 
has been raised by the taxation of all classes of the com- 
munity. On the other hand, many clergymen insist that 
Dissenting children in attendance upon parish schools shall 
either learn the Catechism and go to church, or be alto- 
gether excluded from the benefits of the school. It appears 
from a recent Parliamentary return that in the years 1861 
—1864, the Privy Council has on this ground actually 
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refused to make grants in seventy-one cases. In 1862, the 
aggregate amount granted for building was £35,000 less 
than in the previous year: in 1863, this sum had decreased 
by £25,000 more. It is not unworthy of remark, that 
almost the whole of these cases are in quiet country parishes, 
where Dissenters are few and without influence, and where 
the clergyman has a fair chance of establishing an autocra- 
tic authority. In the populous districts, where National are 
exposed to the competition of British schools, the conscience 
clause is for the most part quietly accepted. 

At the annual meeting of the National Society, held on 
the 30th of May, a resolution pledging the Society to oppo- 
sition to the conscience clause was passed almost unani- 
mously. Archdeacon Denison has succeeded in carrying 
through the Lower House of Convocation a series of reso- 
lutions of similar purport. In the House of Lords, the 
Archbishop of York, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
Bishops of London, Llandaff, Lincoln and St. David’s, pre- 
vented the introduction of a clause guaranteeing the pro- 
tection of Dissenting children from theological molestation, 
into a Bill enabling railway and other public companies to 
establish schools for the children of their workpeople.* At 
a meeting of managers of National schools, the eloquence of 
the Bishop of Oxford was thrown away in the attempt to 
secure the acceptance of the principle of the clause. At the 
same time, that so astute an upholder of High-church prin- 
ciples as the Bishop of Oxford should have abandoned the 
party to which he naturally belongs, is a good omen of the 
hopelessness of their cause. And the Privy Council, which 
holds the power of the purse, is pledged to persistence upon 
this point. 

The question of an alteration in the Court of Final Appeal 
remains where it was. Convocation, almost unanimous in 
the opinion that some alteration is required, finds itself 
quite unable to decide what that alteration shall be ; so the 
subject has dropped out of sight, and Lord Lyttelton has 
prudently.deferred to next session his Parliamentary motion. 
A Bill embodying the recommendations of the Clerical Sub- 
scription Commission has already been passed by the House 
of Lords, has been read'a second time without a division in 





* This Bill has been subsequently withdrawn altogether. 
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the House of Commons, and may probably before these pages 
are published have become the law of the land. But the terms 
of clerical subscription are settled not only by Acts of Par- 
liament, but by the Canons of the Church, and the leaders of 
Convocation saw here a great opportunity of reviving syno- 
dical action to some purpose. The necessary steps were 
taken ; both Houses of Convocation manifested a wonderful 
unanimity of agreement with the recommendations of the 
Commission and the Government Bill ; and an application 
was duly made for the Royal permission to effect the neces- 
sary alteration in the Canons. Sanguine newspapers of the 
High-church type actually announced that this permission 
had been granted, and that the world was to be edified by 
the spectacle of a real act of self-government on the part of 
the Anglican Church. It is true that the Church (or rather 
the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury) had de- 
clared its absolute unity of judgment, for this occasion, with 
the State; but still Convocation and Parliament were to 
act together, and the amendment of the law and the altera- 
tion of the Canons were to proceed pari passu. That these 
hopes were destined to be blighted, is no more than any 
one who is at all acquainted with the true relations between 
Church and State would expect. The licence to Convoca- 
tion has not been granted. The Queen, as the Government 
has pointed out to the expectant Churchmen, cannot by 
granting such a licence anticipate the action of her Parlia- 
ment. Her royal assent must not be signified until the matter 
has received the full consideration of both Lords and Com- 
mons. When that is the case, a licence may possibly be 
issued, and Convocation will be at liberty to follow in the 
footsteps of Parliament if it chooses. But even so, there is 
no intention of consulting the Irish branch of the Church ; 
and, notwithstanding the energetic appeals and protests of 
the Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of Killaloe, the 
Irish Convocation will not be summoned. 

Mr. Newdegate has made another ineffectual attempt to 
compromise the Church-rate difficulty, by bringing in a Bill 
to substitute for the rate, in the case of certain parishes, a 
charge of 2d. in the pound upon all real proverty. The Bill, 
the objections to which are patent, was thrown out by a 
large majority upon the second reading. Mr. Hadfield’s Bill 
for relieving Dissenters from the necessity of making certain 
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declarations as a qualification for office, passed the House 
"of Commons, but was rejected in the House of Lords by a 
majority of 72 to 49. It is worth recording that though 
Lord Derby opposed the Bill on the ground that it would 
encourage Dissenters in further measures of aggression upon 
the Established Church, he admitted that this declaration 
was “not worth the paper on which it was written.” This 
is the fifth time in which the House of Lords, reinforced by 
a large attendance of the bench of Bishops, has rejected this 
Bill. On the other hand, Mr. Monsell’s Bill for modifying 
the oaths required to be taken by Roman Catholics, was 
read a second time in the House of Commons by a majority 
of 190 to 134; and having survived a vigorous opposition 
in committee, led by Sir Hugh Cairns, has been read a third 
time and passed. Mr. Géschen’s Bill, too, which would 
have the effect of giving Dissenters at Oxford a vote for the 
University, of admitting them to the governing body, and 
of throwing open to them 80 lay fellowships, has been read 
a second time in the Lower House by a majority of 206 to 
190. Both these Bills will probably escape rejection by the 
House of Lords, from the fact that the state of public busi- 
ness and the approaching dissolution will render necessary 
their postponement to the first session of the new Parlia- 
ment. . 

The most interesting questions which occupied the atten- ; 
tion of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
during their meeting last May, were the same as those 
debated in 1864. We mentioned a year ago that the As- 
sembly, having discussed the question of innovations in | 
public worship, arrived at a conclusion which was virtually | 
a triumph for the reformers. This year, however, the con- 
servative party came up in greater force, and by a small 
majority carried a resolution which puts the matter upon a 
different footing, and by asserting the authority of Presby- 
teries limits the freedom of individual congregations. Dr. 
Pirie, the ex-moderator, led the attack, assailing Dr. Lee, 
whose previous offences have been aggravated by the intro- 
duction of an organ into the Old Greyfriars’ church, with 
considerable acrimony. Without mentioning any names, 
he stated, on the authority of an Edinburgh paper, that in 
a certain church “there was something in the form of an 
altar, the clergyman standing on one end of it, and the 
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reader or curate on the other; and there were a pair of 
candles, or rather of gas-lights (!), burning at the end during 
the course of the forenoon.” This was characterized as a 
masquerade of Popery, amid the applause of the Assembly ; 
and the alleged fact that in the same church “there was a 
fearful onslaught on effectual calling,” was brought forward 
as an additional proof of the alarming growth of the inno- 
vating spirit. Dr. Pirie concluded by moving, that in 
consequence of unauthorized innovations having been intro- 
duced by certain ministers, “the General Assembly, while 
recommending the utmost tenderness to the feelings-of una- 
nimous congregations as to matters of form, do hereby 
declare and enact, that arrangements with regard to public 
worship, and all other religious services and ecclesiastical 
arrangements of every kind in parishes and congregations, 
are to be regulated by the Presbytery of the bounds, always 
subject to the ordinary right of appeal, and that even though 
no express law should exist with reference to such particu- 
lars ; the decisions of Presbyteries in each case being abso- 
lute and obligatory until they have been finally reversed 
by the competent courts of review.” Besides this, two other 
motions were brought before the House, one by Professor 
Stevenson, to the effect that the regulation of the form of 
public worship should be left in the hands of the minister 
and elders of each congregation, with the right on the part 
of any one interested to bring any charges under the notice 
of the Presbytery of the bounds; and one by Professor 
Crawford, requiring that no change should be made without 
previous notice to the Presbytery, and until the Presbytery 
shall have been satisfied that the change will not endanger 
the peace of the congregation, but forbidding unnecessary 
interference with innovations already introduced. The 
liberal side found powerful advocates in Principal Tulloch, 
Dr. Norman M’Leod, and finally Dr. Robert Lee, who in a 
long and elaborate speech defended the practice of standing 
to sing and kneeling to pray, as well as the use of instru- 
mental music in public worship. Referring to the attack 
upon himself, Dr. Lee stated that the newspaper on whose 
authority the accusation was made, was one that “lived by 
abusing the Church, and by abusing everybody who is be- 
lieved to be doing any good service to the Church.” In 
the course of his speech he declared that his innovations 
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were prompted by his warm love for the Church of Scot- 
land and his desire for her progress. To what an extent 
personal hostility to Dr. Lee influenced the Assembly may 
be inferred from the fact that, on a division, Dr. Stevenson’s 
motion was carried against Dr. Crawford’s, though the latter 
was more stringent in regard to future innovations, more 
lenient only in regard to those who had already been intro- 
duced. On a division between Dr. Pirie’s and Dr. Steven- 
son’s motions, there appeared for the former 173 votes, for 
the latter 140; Dr. Pirie’s thus having in its favour a majo- 
rity of 33. Dr. Lee protested against the decision for him- 
self and all who might adhere to him. Subsequently, reasons 
of dissent were read by Dr. Forsyth and recorded by the 
Assembly. It will generally be considered a matter of regret 
that the Church of Scotland should have taken so retrograde 
a step in this matter. It remains to be seen whether the 
Edinburgh Presbytery will be impolitic enough to forbid 
Dr. Lee to use his organ. They have now the power to do 
so, and Dr. Pirie took good care, as may be seen from that 
part of his motion which we have already quoted, that in 
case of an adverse decision, the organ must immediately 
become mute, and remain so until the decision be reversed. 
And all this has been done under pretence of promoting the 
peace of the Church! It is possible, however, that the ene- 
mies of reform and good sense may not have such an easy 
triumph as they imagine. Serious doubts have been ex- 
pressed whether the Assembly, in transferring the regula- 
tion of worship from the Kirk session—the governing body 
of each congregation—to the Presbytery, has not exceeded 
its powers, in fact, committed an illegal act; and, should 
the matter go further, it is more than probable that Dr. Lee 
will carry the question into the civil courts, and have the 
decision of the Assembly reversed. Our readers will be 
surprised to learn that the use of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
offering of prayers at funerals, and the celebration of the 
Communion in private, are as much innovations (though 
not quite so recent) as the introduction of the organ. These 
innovations were brought about by the gradual change of 
public opinion operating through the Kirk session, and it 
would be according to the tradition of the Church that the 
organ question should be dealt with in the same way. 

Another very animated and interesting debate took place 
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upon the question whether lay elders should be relieved of 
the obligation of signing the Westminster Confession. Upon 
one side it was argued that there was as much reason for 
elders signing as for ministers; that the law of the land 
requires elders to declare their approval of the Confession ; 
that the Confession is founded upon the Holy Scriptures, 
and contains no difficulties but such as are to be found in 
the Scriptures ; and that there were hardly any instances 
of proposed elders refusing to sign. One gentleman, him- 
self a lay elder, went so far as to affirm that he had met 
with hundreds and thousands of elders belonging to the 
National Church, and had never yet met a man who did 
not understand the Confession of Faith, or who said he 
would not sign it. Another denounced the proposal to 
relax the terms of subscription as most dangerous. “ Heresy,” 
he exclaimed, “is creeping in through very narrow meshes. 
We have the poison of the Essays and Reviews creeping in 
through the veins of the talented, the philosophical and the 
learned ; we have the false arithmetic of Colenso making 
the books of Moses a cunningly-devised fable; we have 
Renan’s History of Christ, in which our Saviour is painted 
in terms so beautiful as to make him a moon-eyed enthu- 
siast and an unworthy impostor. Are these times in which 
we are to remove the landmarks which our fathers have set 
up?” Upon the other side, Principal Tulloch contended 
that very special knowledge was required in order to under- 
stand the Confession, and stated that there were many parts 
which he himself had considerable difficulty in understand- 
ing. Dr. Norman M’Leod defended Dr. Lee against an 
implied charge of hostility to the standards of the Church. 
Dr. Lee, who reserved himself till the close of the discussion, 
delivered a long and able speech, in which he shewed that, 
whereas ministers were obliged to sign the Confession by 
Act of Parliament, and could not without a fresh Act be 
relieved from the obligation, the Confession is binding upon 
elders only by the authority of the Assembly, which has 
always power to revise its own acts. Dr. Lee denied in the 
strongest terms that private members of the Church of 
Scotland were bound by the Confession, and affirmed that, 
“by being members of the Church, they shew their general 
approval of its doctrine and their willingness to be instructed 
therein, but no more.” Dr. Lee’s motion, however, which 
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was simply to appoint a committee to consider the question, 
was lost by a majority of 102 out of 158. This debate was 
upon the last day of meeting. After the moderator’s closing 
address, the Assembly was dissolved, according to the usual 
form, first by the Lord High Commissioner, “in the name 
of our gracious Sovereign Lady the Queen,” and then by the 
moderator, “in the name and by authority of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the King and Head of his Church,”—both concur- 
ring in appointing the next General Assembly to meet on 
Thursday, 24th May, 1866. 

Many persons not versed in Scottish ecclesiastical history, 
when, upon their first visit to Scotland, they hear of “the 
disruption,” fall under the impression that some great phy- 
sical catastrophe is alluded to. Could they have listened 
to Dr. Begg, the moderator of the Free Church, they would 
know that the disruption was the breaking up of the Esta- 
blishment in the year 1843, which took place in consequence 
of the declaration, on the highest authority, that the Church 
as established in Scotland was merely “the creature of the 
State.” The fact is, a large number of the clergy and laity 
of the Establishment wished to have all the advantages of 
a State-Church combined with all the advantages of Dis- 
senters, and, finding they could not have both, marched out 
and formed a separate Church for themselves. Although 
we do not sympathize with that peculiar form of theology 
which is known among its professors as “evangelical reli- 
gion,” we are not disposed to deny that the “disruption” 
exercised a good influence in stimulating religious earnest- 
ness among the people of Scotland ; and if liberality in con- 
tributing to the support of the Church may be taken as any 
test, the fact that the Free Church has raised, during the 
twenty-two years of its existence, more than £7,000,000, 
certainly indicates a large amount of zeal and determination. 
It was to be expected that Dr. Begg, in his moderator’s 
address, would attack the Establishment, and he did so 
with no sparing tongue. The English Church, however, is 
the great bugbear of Scottish Dissent, and is continually 
held up as the type of all that is evil in ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. Dr. Begg bewailed its Erastianism, noticing, 
upon the one hand, the freaks of Brother Ignatius, and, upon 
the other, the fact that “it has been solemnly declared that 
aman may hold essentially infidel opinions and still be a 
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minister of the Church of England.” For these evils he 
suggested, as the only remedy, a disruption similar to that 
which has taken place in Scotland ; but, failing this, found 
comfort in the reflection that “there will be no Erastianism 
in heaven.” 

On the whole, the meetings of the Dissenting bodies have 
been—we will not say, remarkable for (for that would imply 
that the phenomenon was a singular one), but—characterized 
by a display of bigotry and narrowness which must be asto- | | 
nishing to those who are unfamiliar with the sight, and by | 
a strong re-assertion of the Calvinistic theology in its most | 
naked form. Odd phrases, not at all smacking of the nine- | 
teenth century, turn up in the reports of these meetings, 
and illustrate in a remarkable way the tone of thought per- 
vading the minds of the speakers. The civil power of course 
is always “Cesar,” who stands opposed to Christ. One 
orator speaks of “the breaker” as of a personage who ought 
to be perfectly familiar. On turning to the Concordance, 
we find that the words, “the breaker is come up,” occur in 
Micah ii. 13 ; but who the breaker is does not appear very 
clearly from the context either of the Hebrew prophet or of 
the modern divine. Then Dr. Begg quotes the words of 
Ezekiel, “I will overturn, overturn, overturn,” with mani- 
fest unction, and with express reference to the present and 
the approaching state of the world. The recent American 
war is the beginning of sorrows spoken of in the gospel ; 
God has begun “to ride his bloody circuit,” and the “cup 
of judgment” is to “go round.” Were these expressions 
addressed to a miscellaneous audience by a mere popular 
orator, they would not be deserving of notice here. But 
when they are uttered in a grave deliberative assembly, 
and by the representative of that assembly, they assume a 
significance which would not otherwise attach to them. 

No decided step has been taken since last year towards 
the contemplated union of the dissenting Presbyterian 
churches. There has, however, been a great deal of very 
friendly talk, and a meeting was held in the Free Church 
Assembly Hall of the members of the different bodies. 
From the identical reports submitted by the union com- 
mittees to the General Assembly of the Free Church and 
the United Presbyterian Synod, it appears that, so far, no 
difference of opinion exists except in regard to the relation 
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of the civil government to the Church. Upon this point 
the English Presbyterians adhere to the principles of the 
Free Church, while the Reformed Presbyterians are true to 
the purely voluntary principle. But upon all questions of 
doctrine, the four Churches are perfectly agreed. There is 
no evidence that there is a grain less Calvinism or more 
Christian liberality in any one than in the remaining three. 
The most painful feature in the reports referred to above— 
which include in their scope all four Churches—is the 
strong assertion of the doctrines of the Confession of Faith 
in the strictest and most literal meaning of the words. If 
any one supposes that Calvinism is losing its hold upon 
the people of Scotland, this year’s proceedings will probably 
free him from the delusion. 

We owe the following account of the Unitarian conven- 
tion lately held in New York to the kindness of an Ameri- 
can correspondent : 


“The national convention of Unitarians which assembled early 
in April in the city of New York, may be regarded as an epoch 
in the denominational history of American Unitarianism. Nearly 
two hundred churches were represented, and the convention num- 
bered six hundred, two-thirds of whom were laymen. The cha- 
racter and position of these is an illustration of one of the marked 
features of this religious communion. Besides the eminent clergy 
who have adorned the American pulpit by their eloquence and 
scholarship, there were present among the lay delegates those 
who were distinguished in literature and prominent as statesmen 
and jurists. There was the poet Bryant with his long flowing 
white hair and noble brow, and Palfrey the historian of New 
England, and a host of other names, who as members of congress, 
judges of the courts, governors of States, physicians, essayists 
and merchants, occupy places of influence and honour. Rarely 
in any religious convention do you see so large a number of intel- 
ligent representative men as was gathered on this occasion. So 
much for the character of the delegates, 

“Tf we pass to the proceedings of this body, we find many 
points of interest. In the first place, everything was done in a 
business-like way. The details were arranged with skill, and 
the two days’ proceedings were marked by unusual despatch for 
such a body. In this respect it was in striking contrast with the 
usual gatherings of Unitarians. It was very evident from the onset 
that a majority of the delegates had assembled with a distinct 
and determined purpose to effect a working organization. The 
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question of creed-making, which had been previously discussed in 
the journals, did not, as many had apprehended, cause a split, for 
the convention did not meet for any such purpose. The simple 
object aimed at was organization for practical Christian work. 
What then are the actual results which were accomplished ? 

“ Already, it will be remembered, the Unitarian Association 
has been engaged in raising one hundred thousand dollars. This 
has been nearly accomplished. It is proposed to raise a like sum, 
in addition, for the endowment of Antioch College. This insti- 
tution of learning, situated in Ohio, will be under the entire con- 
trol of the Unitarians, and they hope to make it the Harvard of 
the West. Nearly fifty thousand dollars have been obtained, 
and the rest will doubtless be secured soon. Besides this, the 
convention passed resolutions, recommending the churches to 
raise still another one hundred thousand dollars for missionary 
purposes for the coming year. Thus it will be seen that the 
Unitarians are launching forth in a new career. They are laying 
out work on a large scale. The opportunity for extending a liberal 
faith has awakened a zeal among them, such as they have never 
before exhibited. To carry out their plans, the convention has 
organized itself by the adoption of a preamble and constitution. 
Thus a step has been made towards ecclesiasticism. Hereafter 
they will have an annual convention, made up of one clerical and 
two lay delegates from each church. 

“Besides these practical measures, there were other features 
which deserve arecord. Dr. Gannet, in summing up the results, 
said the convention established four things: first, the indepen- 
dence of each church; second, individual Christian liberty of opi- 
nion ; third, the emphatic avowal of the historic name Unitarian ; 
fourth, Christ the Lord and Saviour as the foundation of their 
faith. It was very evident, moreover, that the Unitarians as a 
whole were a stable body of Christians. The two extremes of 
opinion had a feeble show of hands. The wings were small 
While there was a willingness to give a generous tolerance to- 
wards all shades of opinion, the great majority shewed a strong 
and deep attachment to the old name Unitarian. An effort was 
made by the more radical wing to have the next convention 
organized on a broader basis, so as to include all the various 
liberal churches in the United States; but this was voted down 
by a very large majority. The convention declared that the 
principles on which the Unitarian churches were founded were 
broad and generous enough for all liberal Christians to stand 
upon. The radicals also tried to defeat the preamble of the con- 
stitution, because they thought it exclusive. In this they were 
also out-voted. 
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“From all this it will be seen, that those who occupy a posi- 
tion between the two extremes made up a very large part of the 
convention, and the proceedings carry with them the momentum 
of the whole body. The conservatives are delighted with the 
results, and the radicals, with a very few exceptions, have re- 
solved to remain, and by discussion so create a change as in the 
future to carry out their plans. As a whole, the convention was 
a grand success. It has inspired among Unitarians more courage, 
stimulated them to larger plans of action, demonstrated that they 
have a much deeper unity of spirit and purpose than was sup- 
posed to exist, and proved that they can unite for the accom- 
plishment of Christian work. The influence of this gathering 
will be felt throughout the churches, and cannot fail to quicken 
them into more life. Although primarily the convention may be 
characterized for its practical organizing tendencies, still it will 
have a very decided influence on opinion, and do much towards 
giving solidarity to the denomination. 

“This ‘revival’ as it is called, has evidently surprised the 
orthodox. ‘They have supposed that Unitarianism was nearly 
dead, and that its days were numbered. This waking up has 
opened their eyes. They see that considerable vitality yet re- 
mains; and as the war has on the whole tended to liberalize men, 
they watch this movement with interest, and even acknowledge 
that it has given Unitarianism a longer lease of life. There cer- 
tainly has not been a period within the last twenty years when 
the Unitarians themselves were more hopeful, and the readiness 
with which the churches have responded to the appeals for money 
is proof of an increased earnestness. This record we think in 
itself contains facts which are a demonstration of more zeal. 

“A question here rises—will this effort to crystallize into a 
denomination block the wheels of progress? The discussions in 
the convention settle this. While the great body are engaged 
in organizing for work, there are active, independent, progressive 
thinkers who will prevent stagnation of opinion ; and a move- 
ment in the direction of practical action will be a corrective of 
some of the evils from excessive intellectual and speculative 
tendencies.” 


A movement in quite another direction, but of at least 
equal importance, has taken place at Harvard University. 
This institution, whose local habitation is at Cambridge, a 
mile or two from Boston, and which is the oldest foundation 
of its kind in the United States, is practically under Unita- 
rian control. Connected with it is a Divinity School, where 
young men are trained for the Unitarian ministry. But the 
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governing body of the University, “the Board of Overseers,” 
have conceived the large and liberal idea of making their 
theological faculty not the school of any particular sect, but, 
as in the German universities, a place where theology as a 
science may be taught and studied by men of varying opi- 
nions and ecclesiastical destinations. Their purpose may 
be best expressed in the words of their own resolutions, 
passed January 18th, 1864: 

“« Whereas it is desirable that in this University the important 
branch of Divinity should be open to all denominations, and offer 
to students of Christianity an opportunity of hearing different 
views on all important points at issue among Christians,—there- 
fore be it 

“ Resolved, That a special Committee be appointed of five mem 
bers to consult with the Corporation and with the Faculty of the 
Divinity School, to see what methods can be taken to give a truly 
university character to the Theological department, by inviting 
all Christian denominations in the State to endow professorships 
therein, to be filled by suitable men among themselves ; and this 
Committee is requested to report at the next annual meeting of 
this Board.” 

The Committee thus appointed made their report in Feb- 
ruary of the present year. They state that they have con- 
sulted, by letter, the leading theologians of different religious 
bodies throughout the country, and specify the names of 
those from whom they have received answers. “Of these 
gentlemen, a few give to the plan their hearty concurrence. 
Dr. Peabody, of Cambridge, Dr. Haven, of Michigan Uni- 
versity, and the Rev. Robert Lowell, of New York, regard 
the plan as practicable and eminently desirable. Most of 
the gentlemen consider it desirable, but have doubts as to 
its practicability ; and one gentleman at least considers it 
neither practicable nor desirable.” At the same time, this 
correspondence revealed many unforeseen difficulties, which 
we cannot here enumerate ; and the Committee close a very 
thoughtful and interesting report by asking the Board of 
Overseers to adopt the modified plan sketched in the fol- 
lowing resolutions. We heartily wish success to a move- 
ment prompted by so truly catholic a spirit. 

“That the Corporation of Harvard University be requested to 
consider the expediency of adopting the following plan : 

“T. To appoint a number of University Lecturers in Theology 
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from among distinguished gentlemen of different denominations, 
who may be nominated to them by those willing to guarantee an 
adequate compensation for their labour in preparing and deliver- 
ing lectures. 

“TI. When a sufficient number of such University Lecturers 
have been appointed, to unite them, together with the Professors 
of the Divinity School, as a University Faculty of Theology ; 
with power to arrange the times and subjects of their lectures as 
may be most expedient—to hold examinations in Theology at 
the end of the year—and to confer the degree of Bachelor of 
Theology upon such persons as shall pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in the Scriptures, Christian History and Christian Antiqui- 
ties, and who shall also have passed a proper course of study in 
some theological school or with a private teacher. 

“III. To invite any and all denominations who may desire it, 
to establish at Cambridge a Divinity School with its own Pro- 
fessors, to have its own in-door system of government, but under 
the general control of the University, and having all the advan- 
tages and privileges enjoyed by the present Divinity School.” 

From France we learn that the protest against the late 
elections, presented by the three liberal ministers of Paris 
to the Minister of Public Worship, has been of no avail. 
As far as he is concerned, the elections are to stand. Asa 
last resort, however, some lay members of the church of 
Paris are bringing the whole matter under the notice of the 
Council of State. The probability is, that the high fune- 
tionaries of the empire view with profound indifference 
ecclesiastical dissensions which can by no possibility pro- 
duce political complications, and that for the next three 
years the Presbyteral Council, elected by so scant a majority, 
will be able to neglect with impunity the just claims of 
half their constituents. Of what their intentions are, they 
have already given two significant tokens. They have 
refused to re-elect to the office of deacon M. Carlier, a gen- 
tleman of unblemished character and great efficiency in his 
office, simply because he took an active part on the liberal 
side in the late contest. And they have again refused the 
request of M. Martin-Paschoud, that they would re-appoint 
M. Athanase Coquerel, fils, as his assistant minister ; in this 
instance, however, calling upon M. Martin-Paschoud to 
nominate within two months a candidate for the vacant 
office who shall come up to their standard of orthodoxy. 
This, as might be expected, he firmly refuses to do. He 
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stands upon his right as an independent minister, and, if 
his nomination of M. Coquerel be refused, will make no 
other. 

Not long ago it seemed likely that a contest like that 
which creates so much bitterness in the Protestant Church 
of France, would also divide that of Holland. To the Na- 
tional Synod, which met in July and August of last year, 
several petitions were presented, asking that repressive 
action might be taken against certain ministers of the newest 
school of theology, who were specified by name. These 
petitions were referred to a committee of five persons— 
among whom were Professor Scholten, of Leyden, and Pro- 
fessor Van Oosterzee, of Utrecht—whose position as chiefs 
of opposing schools of theology has been clearly described 
in our pages by Dr. Réville. The report of this committee, 
unanimously given, was unanimously adopted by the Synod. 
No repressive action was recommended or will be taken. 
The full liberty of preaching which at present exists is 
approved. In short, the status quo is strictly maintained, 
and the conformity of any minister's preaching with the 
engagement entered into at his ordination is left to his own 
conscience. When we recollect that this result was arrived 
at unanimously, it is impossible not to admire the consis- 
tent liberality of the orthodox majority of the Synod. 

E. 





